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THE GOOD OLD LADY OF PARIS 


A Big Jump on the Ice 



This English skater at St. Moritz is performing a very daring feat by leaping over a table 
- f on the ice at which one of his friends is seated 


THE LITTLE SHOP 
BY PONT NEUF 

AND HOW IT GREW 
AND GREW 

The Good Samaritaine and 
Her Wonderful Story 

ONE OF THE GREAT 
SUCCESSES OF PARIS 

There was once a French girl called 
Louise Jay whose work was to serve at 
the counter in a big draper’s shop. Her 
■position on the staff was humble, but 
she did her work well and kept her eyes- 
open. She soon found cut the secret 
that a firm’ builds up its success by 
watching small profits. 

It happened that there was in Paris 
.at the same time, which was seventy 
years ago, a young man called Ernest 
Cognaeq, who was also a shop hand. 
The two met, became engaged, and 
saved money until they could marry. 

Ernest was a fine business man. His 
wife was an extremely remarkable 
woman. There was in this pair some¬ 
thing akin to genius in an artist. 
Something great was waiting for them 
to do. They knew it. Presently the 
hour struck. 

A Fifty-Year Record 

One day Ernest found himself out of 
work. The two drew out their savings 
and started a small shop on the bank of 
the Seine, near the/.famous Pont .Neuf. 
They did not -forget-/that great ad¬ 
ventures have small-beginnings. They 
watched the market, and showed 'the 
keenest judgment and foresight in 
buying and selling. Soon the little 
shop was not big enough. This mar¬ 
vellous pair went on, and presently 
they founded the huge Samaritaine 
stores, one of the biggest department 
shops in the world, 

They did not ease off as soon as their 
success was assured ; rather the opposite. 
Work, business, became their whole 
life. Even when their stores had 
become one of the wonders of Paris, 
M. and Madame Cognaeq went on 
toiling as if it had been still the little 
shop on the Pont Neuf and they were 
just beginning. For fifty years, without 
failing, husband and wife were at the 
shop at nine in the-morning, stayed in 
for lunch, and never left till the shutters 
were up at seven in the evening. 

Driving a Wedge 

Their story is rare and wonderful. 
They give us one of the finest examples 
of driving a wedge that modern life can 
show. Nothing was allowed to switch 
them out of their chosen, course. Many 
people who are gifted fail of great' results 
because they squander their energies. 
They want to be great in too many 
ways; they want to serve, not two 
masters, but twenty-two. 

The Cognacqs became an essential part 
of Paris commercial life. They simply 
v'mild not go away. Not one holiday 


as we understand holidays did they take. 
There is a-delightful story that a few 
months ago - their ■ friends persuaded 
these two to pack a bag and seek the 
sunny south. .. 

The Riviera express steamed out with 
the two on board trying'hard to look 
happy. Presently they looked and felt 
less and less happy. Paris was calling. 
There was no need to say anything about 
it, for each knew what the other was 
feeling. Wlien the express pulled up 
at Lyons one of them said “ What about 
it ? ”, and the other said “ Rather !. ■” or 
words to that effect. They took their 
bags, climbed down on to the platform, 
crossed the station, and took the next 
train back to Paris. 

The .other day Madame Cognaeq, a 
grand old lady, died at the age of 87. 
What had she accomplished ? She had 
used to the full her great gifts for busi¬ 
ness. She had supported her husband, 
and kept his faith and courage for him 
in a thousand anxious enterprises. She 
had made an astounding success. But 
more. She became a great philanthropist. 


The employees of the Samaritaine 
were first to be considered. They were 
given their share of. profits and of 
capital , so that the great stores belonged 
to them all, not just to M. and Madame 
Cognaeq. Then this great-hearted wqman 
looked out from her own doors and 
bethought her of the large families 
of authors and artists who cannot 
always make a success of their lives. 
She founded, among other things, with 
her husband’s help, a fund which pro¬ 
vides an annual income of no less than 
three million francs for these large and 
poor families. 

Husband and wife had a great love 
for beautiful things, and they began 
collecting 18th-century pictures, statues, 
furniture—a collection which is valued 
now at 150 million francs,' and it is said 
will pass on to the nation after the death 
of M. Cognaeq. The collection is on 
view at the Samaritaine. But the great 
store itself is the true monument to this 
remarkable woman, and it is typical of 
her that on the day of her funeral there 
was business as usual at the Samaritaine. 


HUNGARY TAKES A 
STRIDE FORWARD 

A GOLD PIECE FOR 1926 

The New Coin That Will Soon 
be Travelling About 

THE PENGO TO REPLACE 
THE KRONE 

By Our Hungary Correspondant 

• A brand new coin will make its appear¬ 
ance in the world this year, the Hun¬ 
garian pen go, whose gold, standing out 
radiantly against the sombre back¬ 
ground of the Great War, is the measure 
of a laborious and self-sacrificing little 
nation’s will to recover its credit. 

Before the war 24 Hungarian kronen 
(or crowns) could buy an English 
sovereign, but during the wai the value 
of the krone fell so fast that in iqi<) it 
was a thousand to a pound ! This was 
bad enough, but worse was to come 
Ruined by the war, and reduced by the 
Peace Treaty to one-third of her former 
size, Hungary saw her money fall till a 
krone was worth no more than a six- 
thousandth part of a penny, and 350,000 
kronen were needed to make a pound ! 

Help from the League 

One Government after another tried to 
remedy matters without success, and 
at last the present cabinet, with Count 
Bethlen at its head, set itself with an 
iron resolve to retrieve the situation by 
reducing expenditure, raising taxes, 
introducing a capital levy, and exacting 
more and more work from an already 
industrious population. 

At the end of two years the country’s 
finances were so far stabilised that the 
League of Nations was willing to grant it a 
loan of £12,000.000 for the work of recon¬ 
struction. XootherStatebackedthisloan, 
as had been done in the case of Austria; 
Hungary had to rely on her own honour 
and industry to meet her obligations. 

• Happily these qualities did not fail her. 
In even less time than was anticipated by 
the League the finances of the State 
were set in order, and the last quarter’s 
Budget showed a surplus of sixty million 
gold crowns. 

Gratitude to Britain 

Thereupon the Government decided to 
go back to a gold basis. From this month 
onward the paper money will be gradu¬ 
ally replaced by the pengo, worth about 
ninepence, and the filler, which will be 
its hundredth part. 

Hungary is the third State in Europe, 
and the first among the defeated 
countries, to return to a gold standard, 
Britain, of course, being the first. And 
it is Britain most of all, apart from her 
own industry, that Hungary has to 
thank for this great accomplishment. It 
was Britain who stood bv her, who 
trusted her and took her part against the 
opposition of other countries. And it 
will be towards Britain that every 
Hungarian heart will turn with gratitude 
when the first gold pieces appear. 
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HOW BRER RABBIT 
WENT TO PARADISE 

WHO TOOK HIM TO 
AUSTRALIA? 

A Bronze Medal for the 
Emigration Agent 

INTERESTING CHAPTER 
OF HISTORY 

Everybody likes to be somebody, and 
that human failing may account for the 
competition which lately arose for t] re 
distinction of having been the first to 
introduce the rabbit into Australia. 

It was first claimed for a Kent 
gentleman who, having returned from 
Australia, died in his native county in 
the last month of last year, leaving a 
legacy to the Commonwealth of rabbits 
which had multiplied till there were a 
hundred times as many bunnies as 
Australians. Thereupon Mr. J. C. 
Thatcher reminded the world that the 
claim was unfounded, and that the 
introducer was his own father. There 


Mr. Manning Thatcher and his medal 

could be no doubt about it because old 
Mr. Thatcher had been given a medal 
for it !• 

Australian farmers'who have seen the 
rabbits eating their crops from the 
Darling Downs in Queensland to the 
wheat belt in Western Australia would 
not be so open-handed now, but there 
seems to.be no doubt about the facts. 

Mr. Manning Thatcher was a sailor in 
the days of the old clippers and was one 
of the' agents of the Acclimatisation 
Society, which was then, seeking to 
introduce new animals into Australia. 
But the idea that the rabbit was ;a 
desirable immigrant came from some 
yictorian sportsmen who thought the 
rabbit would provide them with sport. 
They applied to the Society, which saw 
no harm in it, and gave Mr. Thatcher a 
free hand. 

He did his best, but he had several 
disappointments. The rabbits would 
die on the voyage. But at last per¬ 
severance was rewarded. The sportsmen 
got their rabbits, Mr. Thatcher got his 
medal, and Australia paid the bill. 

The Price of a Pastime 

But not the bill that was expected. 
The rabbits liked the country, and the 
climate, and the food, and the entire 
absence of the four-footed enemies which 
had made life a lottery in the Old 
Country. The original family multiplied 
by hundreds, thousands, millions, till 
there are now far more Australian 
rabbits than there are Australian people, 
more Australian rabbits indeed than-in¬ 
habitants of Greater Britain. 

An old saying has it that a man must 
pay for his pleasures, but it is the 
Australian farmers and the Australian 
taxpayer who have had to pay for the 
Victorian sportsmen’s pastime. A 
terrible revenge indeed has Nature 
brought on those who took out this 
little animal for a cruel sport. The 
rabbit costs Australia £20,000,000 a 
year, and a million pounds is spent every 
year in trying to keep down the numbers. 
Even the rabbit skins, largely sold to 
England to figure as more costly fur, do 
not pay for the damage. It is more than 
sixty years since Mr. Thatcher won his 
medal from the Government of Victoria, 
and since then the rabbits have cost 
Australia as much as her National Debt. 

Australia has been most unfortunate 
in her choice of imported animals and 
plants. The imported blackbirds and 
starlings have driven the native birds, 
parrots and others, into the bush ; the 


SAVED AT THE LAST 
MOMENT 

An Innocent Man’s Escape 

POLICE MISTAKE IN POLAND 

A Jewish student named Stanislav 
Steiger has just been acquitted by a 
Lemberg jury after a narrow escape 
from death for a crime of which lie 
was not guilty. 

The authorities, as in . the case of 
Dreyfus in France some years ago, 
arrested the wrong.man and refused to 
admit their mistake, doing their best 
to cover their error by trading on the 
popular dislike of the Jews. 

During the visit of the President of 
the Polish Republic to Lemberg in 
September of 1924 a bomb was thrown 
at his carriage, which happily did no 
harm. Naturally there was a stampede 
among the bystanders, and Steiger was 


Playing with the Lives of 
Children 

A Word for the Government 

The French Government has 
done a splendid thing; from New 
Year’s Day no inflammable cellu¬ 
loid films are to be used in kinemas . 
throughout France. 

We do not know to what extent 
these dangerous films are being 
removed from our own kinemas, 
but we do know that the terrible 
celluloid danger still exists in 
British nurseries, and that highly 
dangerous toys are still made for 
little children to play with. 

We have ourselves seen highly 
inflammable Christmas toys, sold 
by a very reputable firm in 
London. One of them was a child’s 
cot containing a small doll made of 
such' deadly celluloid ' that it 
would burst into flame on con¬ 
tact with great heat. 

The C.N. has many times pro¬ 
tested against this terrible danger, 
which has already led to many 
deaths, but year after year passes 
by and nothing is done. Until the 
Government, with its immense 
majority, can find time to remove 
this danger from our nurseries we 
beg our readers to have nothing 
to do with celluloid toys, or cel¬ 
luloid articles of any kind,-unless 
they , are guaranteed to be non- 
inflammable. 


one of those who ran. A gendarme 
caught him, and a Polish dancer swore 
that she saw him throw the bomb. He 
was tried and condemned in a few days, 
and was on the point of being shot when 
his friends managed to get a new trial. 

It was a year before the new trial was 
held, and when it came there was no 
support of the dancer’s evidence and 
she herself broke down badly in the 
witness-box. But the police persisted, 
and it -was only the confession of the 
actual culprit that saved tlielr prisoner. 

The jury received threatening letters 
promising them death if they acquitted 
Steiger, but they did their duty on the 
evidence and Steiger is now free. 

Continued from the previous column 
briar rose has become a most trouble¬ 
some weed ; and, the prickfy-pear has 
overrun millions of square miles in 
Queensland, and cannot be extirpated 
even by poison-gas. When the prickly 
pear was introduced it was at first kept 
in a greenhouse as a rare botanical 
specimen, and a Queensland gardener 
who forgot to water it was dismissed for 
his forgetfulness. If he were alive now 
he might be given a medal for a well- 
meant attempt to rid •Australia of the 
pest before it became one. 


FLOODED EUROPE 

How the Old Year 
Went Out 

MILITARY BOMBARDMENT 
OF THE ICE 

Europe’s early winter, which had been 
felt as far south as Naples, was assailed 
in the last week of the old year by an 
onslaught of Atlantic cyclones, and in a 
few days the wintry barriers of snow and 
ice were dissolving everywhere from the 
Carpathians . to . the Apennines, and 
floods were rolling down from every hill 
and mountain. 

‘Hungary was the first to suffer from 
the unseasonable warmth. The River 
Theiss, swollen by the melting snows, 
bore down to the Hungarian plain such 
masses of ice that they seemed like 
glaciers. Artillery was called out to 
bombard them and break them up, but 
nothing could stay the rise of the River 
Theiss, which, reaching 30 feet above 
summer level, swept villages and rail¬ 
ways, people and flocks, to destruction. 

In France and Holland 

From the Alps the same tale was told, 
and every river springing there came 
down in flood. The. Rhine rose three 
feet a day, and flooded Cologne between 
its banks and the cathedral; the Elbe 
followed, and the Rhone threatened to 
rise to the old flood-marks in Avignon. 
The other great French river, the Seine, 
with its tributary the Marne, imitated 
this dangerous example, and Paris began 
to feel again the fears of inundation 
which-had been stilled since before the 
war. In Belgium the Meuse and the 
Sambre rose, though their floods were 
less threatening than those of . some 
other European rivers, such as the 
Danube, the Main, and the Saar. 

But the country which most felt the 
weight of the rairi-fed floods was,little 
Holland, which, serving as th.e delta of 
northern mid-Europe, received the over¬ 
flow of Germany, Belgium, and Switzer¬ 
land. The Rhine comes into Holland at 
Arnhem, the Scheldt divides it from 
Belgium, and every inch of rainfall in 
middle Europe is registered in low-lying 
Holland. The floods are reported to be 
the worst ever known, especially in the 
districts bordering on the great rivers. 
At Grave the dyke burst for a length of 
more than joo yards. Houses were 
submerged nearly 20 feet, and part of the 
train services was stopped altogether. 

THE LONELY MAN ON 
THE ROCK 
A Story of the Storm 

Through all the wild weather with 
which the winter gales ushered'out the 
old year and brought in 1926 the' light 
of Godrevy Lighthouse shone brightly 
above the waves beating on the granite 
coast of Cornwall at St. Ives. 

But there was only one man to tend 
it. His fellow-keeper had been stricken 
with double pneumonia and, great as 
was the risk of moving him during the 
gales, it was more dangerous to leave 
him in the lighthouse cut off from 
medical help. So the St. Ives lifeboat 
set out through the stormy seas and 
with great difficulty took the sick man 
off and got him back to the land and the 
shelter of the hospital. 

The other keeper was left behind 
alone, and gale after gale prevented 
any successful attempt to provide him 
with assistance or companionship. So 
for nine days he stayed there alone 
tending the light and doing all the work 
of the lighthouse himself until relieved. 

Lonely indeed must a man feel when 
left like that. No sight but the seas, 
no sound but the wind and the crash of 
the waves, none to relieve him in liis 
watch, none to help if illness or distress 
should strike him down. But not, we 
think, entirely alone, because to men 
of strong heart comes always the com¬ 
panionship of the thought of duty done. 


HILLMORTON TELLS 
THE WORLD 

THE WEARY TITAN NOT 
DEAD YET 

The Great Rugby Aerial Sets 
Us Thinking 

WORLD NEWS DAY BY DAY 

Going — going—twelve steel-lattice masts, 
820 feet high, twice the height of St. Paul's, 
carrying 26 miles of aerial for wireless, 
together iviih valves, condensers, and all 
the appurtenances of a high-powered 
transmitting station, the whole situated at 
Hillmorton, near Rugby, almost in the 
middle of England, and cheap at £400,000, 
offering an unexampled opportunity of 
getting into instant touch with every part 
of the Empire on which the Sun never sets: 
going — going—GONE ! 

So we might imagine a scientific auc¬ 
tioneer offering a new wonder to the 
world ; so we might describe the great 
wireless station now working at Rugby. 

The buyer (in this case actually 
the builder) is John Bull whom many 
people thought to be too drowsy to 
seize his opportunity, but who was 
wide awake enough to see the advan¬ 
tages of having the greatest wireless 
station in existence with which he might 
communicate at any hour of day or night 
with every corner of the Earth. 

That is what he is doing today, and 
every day in every way the messages 
which he sends out from Hillmorton will 
grow clearer and clearer. Today the 
twelve steel masts, the giant apostles 
of.a new wireless era, are crackling out 
dots and dashes in the Morse code which 
can be picked up in Australia and India, 
South Africa and Java and China, and 
by the ships that sail the seas between. 
The messages, when spelled out, will 
convey to all and sundry the “ official ’’ 
news of the day which the British 
Government wishes the world to know. 

That is the beginning. The scientific 
auctioneer, having sold this bargain to 
John Bull, has retired to his experiments, 
which will some day enable the great 
station at Hillmorton to tell the world 
the news in plain English. We hope it 
will give to it always good tidings of 
peace. Whatever it says will awaken 
the world to the fact that the Weary 
Titan, as a statesman called England 
not so long ago, can still stretch a wire¬ 
less arm to embrace the Earth. 


THINGS SAID 

Most of the things worth having are 
to be had for little or no money. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
Slang is one of the most certain signs 
of decadent minds, the resort of the lazy 
and slovenly. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
Before the end of .1926 an orator spea.k- 
ing into a microphone will have both his 
voice and his image transmitted all 
over the globe. Mr. Edmond Beliu 

Cottages have a better reputation for 
happiness than palaces. Bishop of Durham 
My suggestion is that we leave 
Waterloo Bridge as it is and spend the 
money on a new bridge at Charing 
Cross. Sir William Bull 

A child I took to the films was so 
frightened that it will never escape the 
impression made by that picture. 

A School Teacher 

If his life had any lesson it was the 
truth of this—not to worry about the 
things of the morrow: 

Dr. Norwood, new Master of Harrow 
We have a League of Nations, cannot 
we have an Industrial League of Peace 
whose sanctions can be enforced ? 

Sir Alfred Mond 

We must help friends and enemies 
alike to show their best selves by show¬ 
ing our best selves. Dean luge 
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TWO IMPOSSIBLES 

CATCHING MEN IN TREES 
AND LARKS IN THE SKY 

The Legends that Creep into 
Traveller’s Tales 

THE LION AND ITS LEAP 

There is a sad tale from Northern 
Rhodesia of a- New Zealand visitor 
being killed by a lion. The late of the 
man is unfortunately beyond question, 
but there is an error in the description 
of the scene which led to the fatal end. 

The traveller shot the lion, but 
wounded it only slightly, so, to save 
himself, he climbed a tree, where the 
lion is said to have climbed after him, 
caught him by the thigh, pulled him 
down, and bitten him to death. 

Now, lions do not climb trees, nor do 
tigers, because they cannot. Leopards 
do, but not these giants of the cat. tribe. 
How, then, could the Rhodesian lion 
have caught this man ? It must have 
seized him by springing rit him while he 
was still climbing the tree. 

The Danger Limit 

There is not the faintest doubt that a 
lion cannot climb ; the fact has saved 
scores of lives in known cases, and must 
have preserved thousands in the course 
of man’s meetings with the king of beasts. 

A lion can leap far enough upright to 
leave the mark of its claws at a point 
18 feet up the tree trunk, and naturally 
anything within that range would be 
torn down in the course of such a leap. 
This recent case was clearly an ex¬ 
ample ; the man was seized and dragged 
to the ground before he had cleared the 
limit of the lion’s spring. 

Instinct teaches a man in peril to 
mount a tree to escape a lion, and if he 
can compass a 20-feet climb he is safe. 
But reports of these cases are some¬ 
times sent home to us by people who do 
not know the lion’s limitations, and 
they credit the animal with a genuine 
climbing feat when the truth is that 
even the right kind of perch can out- 
climb the lion. 

Thousands of people believe that 
lions climb trees, but they believe many 
impossibilities, and at the same time 
discredit many truths. Who does not 
know people who believe that high- 
spitting snakes kill at a distance and 
bring down birds? The legend is old 
and apparently undying : is it not to be 
found.in the books ? 

A Story Heard by Pepys 

Yet it is utter nonsense, of course. 
That grave scholar Samuel Pepys tells 
us all about it in his famous Diary. 
Hear the immortal Samuel on the 
subject, writing in 1662 : 

At" noon to my Lord Crewe’s, where one 
Mr. Templer (an ingenious man and a person of 
honour he seems to be) dined;, and, dis¬ 
coursing of the nature of serpents, he told us 
that some in .the waste places of Lancashire 
do grow to a great bigness, and do feed upon 
Iaikes, which they take thus : 

They observe when the lark is soared to the 
highest, and do crawl till they come to be 
underneath them; and there they place 
themselves with their mouth uppermost, and 
there, as is conceived, they do eject poison 
upon the bird, for the bird do suddenly come 
down again in its course of a circle, and falls 
directly into the mouth of the.serpent; which 
is very strange. 

The friend of Pepys did but pass on 
the current legend which, like the story 
of tree-climbing lions, still survives 
among the credulous. 


In the Auction Rooms 

Tlie following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Set of 15 Chippendale chairs . £300 
Four Georgian silver dishes . £300 
1st edition of Kipling’s Echoes . £245 
A Hepplewhite bookcase . . £63 

Newfoundland 6d. stamp, 1857. £38 

A Jacobean table .... £2S 


CITY LIFE 
600 YEARS AGO 

THE MAYOR IN OTHER 
DAYS 

Curious Glimpses of 
Happenings in Old London 

TRADE AND ITS WAYS 

London Life in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Charles Pendrill. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

There is no city in the world which, 
from the thirteenth century onwards, 
has such detailed records as have survived 
in the case of London. 

This is not because the Londoners ol 
those days were anxious that we should 
know all about them, but because they 
were careful about good government 
and honest trade, and so set down 
records from clay to day. 

Generation after generation has pre¬ 
served and added to these records, so 
that today wc can delve among them 
and put together a fairly complete 
outline of the way people lived—and 
even what they thought—at various 
stages of the city’s history. Mr. Charles 
Pendrill has been working through the 
records of the fourteenth century, and 
with wonderful diligence has sorted out 
the facts into living pictures of the life 
of the time. 

The Old Trade Guilds 

It was a time when the various trades, 
having organised themselves into guilds, 
were settling their relations to each 
other and to' the city; as well as to the 
traders from the country and abroad. 
What strikes one most in the story is 
the sense of independence with which 
they made their decisions. The King 
sent out his writs' ordering this and 
that, Parliament made its laws, but the 
citizens found ways of defeating'them 
if they were not to their liking. 

Yet, quarrelsome as the citizens were, 
holding life cheap and fighting hard for 
their privileges, there was a deep sense 
among them of the duty of living by 
law and honouring their bond. The 
Mayor, elected by the citizens from the 
time of Magna Carta, secured obedience 
with little organised force behind him. 
It was only as the century advanced 
that an elected Common Council and 
anything like ail organised police came. 
A faction fight was tackled directly by 
the Mayor and such Aldermen as 
happened to be handy ; and the Mayor’s 
rebuke, backed by public opinion as 
represented by the bystanders, seems 
usually to have sufficed to end it. 

Free Trade in Food 

But there was one period ill which 
the mayors joined in the quarrelling. 
Usually tlie crafts supported each other 
in restraining the rivalry of outsiders, 
but a quarrel arose between trades 
supplying food and those dealing with 
other goods—the Victuallers and the 
Non-Victuallers—as to whether there 
should be free trade in food. For years 
the battle swung backwards and for¬ 
wards, sometimes Parliament taking a 
hand and sometimes the King. As 
either side got the upper hand it put its 
leader in as -Mayor, and the old im¬ 
partiality of the office was forgotten, 
the Mayor fighting hard for his side. 
But that was an exceptional time ; 
usually 7 the Mayor, though a member ol 
a craft, held himself above party 7 , ancl_ 
administered the law without fear and' 
without favour. 

A BETTER PHONOGRAPH 
The Vacuum Tube Again 

A remarkable new phonograph is 
attracting attention in America. 

It incorporates a radio vacuum tube, 
which gives it a much better tone with 
greater range than was ever before 
possible. The instrument is at present 
rather expensive, but it is hoped it will 
soon be available in cheaper models. 


FISHING ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


A boat starting out to let down its net3 


A storm on the Sea of Galilee such as Jesus experienced 


A fisherman drawing in his net 


Fishermen weighing their fish 


Fishing boats arriving at Bethsaida 

During the war the Fisheries of the Sea of Galilee were practically destroyed by the Turks, 
who used explosives to kill the fish, but now these historic fisheries are being revived under 
the beneficent British rule, and here we see the fishermen working with hand nets just as 
they did in Bible days.. Terrific storms are experienced on this sea, as described in the Gospels 
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PEACE DAYS AND 
WAR DAYS 

CREW’S GOOD FORTUNE 

Fate of a Mystery Ship of 
the War 

HUMAN CHAIN SAVES 12 LIVES 

During tlie war a German “ mystery 
ship ” sailed the seas wreaking death and 
vengeance; today her crew lias been 
saved by charity. 

The news comes from Iceland, which 
has added another little saga to the long 
list of tales of the sea which fill her his¬ 
tory of storm and stress. 

It is the story of the Norwegian collier 
Eina, which, was shattered on the rocks 
on to which she drove in a fog. Her 
crew escaped in two small boats, but the 
same current which had carried the Eina 
to destruction- swept them helplessly 
along the coast. 

After a seven-hour struggle with it 
the sailors saw-lights on shore glimmer¬ 
ing through the fog, and made a last 
exhausted effort to reach them. They 
got near to safety, but in the surf one of 
the boats- capsized. On shore the 
Icelanders, who,, though farmers and 
labourers only, are all seamen born, 
instantly realised what must be done, 
and did it. They joined hand to hand 
and waded deep into the surf, making a 
human life line for the Norwegian 
sailors to grasp. Thus every one of the 
twelve was saved. 

Hospitable Icelanders 

The second boat came safely through 
the surf, and the whole party was taken 
to the nearest village. It was not a short 
journey or an easy one, for Iceland is 
thinly populated, and there were four¬ 
teen miles to go over a desolate and 
trackless countryside. The hospitable 
Icelanders lent the men ponies, but even 
with that help the journey proved to 
be both long and hard. 

But they came at last to shelter, 
warmth, and safety, and a few da} r s 
after they were picked up by a passing 
cargo boat and landed at Aberdeen. 

This is one of a thousand tales of the 
sea, such a tale as is,always being told, 
and perhaps it would not. be remarkable 
if it were not for the previous history of 
the ship that was wrecked. In the war 
she was one of the German mystery 
ships vowed to inflict destruction on 
others. In peace time her crew have 
been saved from a bitter death by the 
charity of others. 

THE VILLAGE HUNT 
Getting Rid of the Foxes 

Restrictions due to foot-and-mouth 
disease and the heavy frosts have so cut 
down fox-hunting that foxes have, been 
growing plentiful this winter, and they 
have been raiding hen roosts according 
to their habit. 

Holmwood Common, Surrey, is a 
notable breeding-place for foxes, and 
Holmwood village breeds poultry in 
large numbers. Naturally there has been 
trouble, and the villagers have organised 
the Holmwood Working Men’s Hunt 
with a pack of village dogs. With these 
and some spades they have been unearth¬ 
ing the foxes, and shooting them as they 
made for the open. , 

The other day the Working Men's 
Hunt met the real thing, the Surrey 
Union Hunt, out for sport on the 
Common, and some ' iiot words were 
exchanged, for the fox-liunters think it a 
very shocking thing to shoot a- fox. 
They prefer to see the hounds tear the 
fox to pieces. The one thing desirable 
seems to be that, if foxes are a nuisance, 
they should be disposed of as rapidly 
and mercifully as possible, and as the 
Village Hunt has disposed of eleven, all 
seems well that ends well. 


THE TIME MACHINE 
OF WIRELESS 

Listeners in Two Years at Once 

When the midnight chimes rang out 
1925 and rang in 1926 millions who 
listened for the parting of the years 
stood in the Present, the Past, and the 
Future at one and the same time. 

It had been made possible for the 
millions of listeners-in. for the first time 
in the world’s, history, by the inter¬ 
national relaying of messages from 
Berlin in Germany and Pittsburg in 
the United States. 

When midnight comes to Britain it 
is long past the hour in Germany. So 
the sounds which sped on aerial wings 
from Berlin at midnight were sounding 
in a German 1926. 

But it still lacked four hours of mid¬ 
night by the Sun’s reckoning in Pitts¬ 
burg. The sounds relayed from there 
were waiting for the American New 
Year to come. They were part of the 
year 1925. So the listener in England 
could move backwards and forwards 
through Time like a Time Machine, one 
ear in 1925 and one in 1926, just as 
he pleased. 

HOW A STORY GROWS 
The Great Grey Man 
PROFESSOR STRAHAN AND A 
SHADOW 

When the C.N. lately retold Professor 
Norman Collie’s tale of the giant foot¬ 
steps which pursued him in the mist on 
tlie summit of the Cairngorm in 
Aberdeenshire it was chiefly as an 
example of a mysterious story which 
grows with the passage of time." 

Professor Collie told it some years 
after his experience to another scientific 
man, Dr. Kellas, who offered an experi¬ 
ence of Iris own in support of the tale, 
which was that when climbing with his 
brother at the summit of the Cairngorm 
he saw the figure of a Great Grey Man, 
at least ten feet high, rise up by the side 
of the cairn where his brothersat. 

Neither Professor Collie nor Dr. 
Kellas offered explanations. But now 
another learned man, Professor James 
Strahan, who is a professor of Hebrew 
at Londonderry, and who is a good 
reader of the C.N., offers an explanation 
which is not ghostly at all. While lie 
was climbiug with his brother over the 
summit of Ben Macdhu, also on a misty 
day, he thought he saw a gigantic figure 
advancing on him with threatening arms 
and enormous strides. It vanished, 
and his brother appeared in its stead, 
but we gather from Professor Strahan 
that he has no doubt tiiat the spectre 
was nothing more than the magnification 
of his brother’s shadow by the mist. 

MAKING AMERICA THINK 
Her Vast Multitude of Public 
Servants 

INCREASING MORE AND MORE 

Americans are getting alarmed at the 
huge increase in the national pay roll 
in the last few years. 

The number of people in the American 
public service has increased by sixty 
per cent since the year before the 
war. Before the war the number was 
1,785,000 ; by 1923 it had come down 
to 1,700,000. The alarming thing is that 
it has gone up by a hundred thousand 
since then, and the cost in that short time 
has gone up by nearly a quarter. 

‘ If we take all the people who are 
maintained at the public expense in 
prisons, almshouses, and so on, and add 
the cost to the salaries of tlie public 
servants, w r e find that the total cost of 
those depending for their livelihood 
directly on public funds-is a thousand 
million pounds a year ! 

That is more than a third of the total 
wages and salaries paid in all the fac¬ 
tories of America. It is eight per cent 
of the total national wealth. 


WORK. WAITING 
TO BE DONE 

A Call to Good People 

HELPERS FOR THE GREAT 
CHILDREN’S ARMY 

There must be many people, particu¬ 
larly women, who would gladly do 
helpful social work in London if they 
had a clear opportunity. 

Well, there are such opportunities 
for intelligent, humane, voluntary, 
personal service awaiting anyone who 
desires the blessedness of doing good. In 
this appeal to our grown-up readers we 
have in mind the Children’s Care work 
done under tlie London County Council. 

The school medical officers find that 
about .jo per cent of tlie children have 
something wrong that needs attention— 
eyesight, teeth, adenoids, malnutrition, 
and so on. In many of these cases it is 
a great advantage that touch should be 
kept between the home and school by 
wise personal visiting. This work is being 
done by Children’s Care Committees, 
and it is for these committees that 
recruits are being asked. 


Helpers in this essential work are 
only asked to give one day’s attendance 
a week. Already over 5000 voluntary 



Drake’s Drum on Meavy School. See page 7 


workers are doing this service, and are 
finding in it an abundant reward. 
The work enables the visitor to come 
into close and sympathetic touch with 
the parents of the nation’s children, 
and to help them to take advantage of 
the admirable medical services which 
are now open to the school child. 

Inquiries may be sent to the Education 
Officer at the County Hall. 

THE SLEEPER IN THE 
PINE GROVES 
Great Japanese Lady Passes On 

The girls of Japan are poorer for the 
loss of Miss Yajima, who has laboured 
long in the cause of education and 
enlightenment among them. 

She passed away just too soon to 
receive tlie highest honour possible to a 
woman without rank in Japan. The 
Emperor gave his sanction to this 
honour, tlie rank of Jugoi, while she lay 
on her death-bed. 

The official document was laid at her 
head, covered with masses of lovely- 
flowers. Great numbers of people 
streamed by with their offerings. There 
were three thousand people present at 
the service, including four hundred girls 
who had reason to call Miss Yajima 
their best friend on Earth. 

To those among whom she worked 
it seems that her place can never be 
filled. Her memory will be a constant 
reminder of noble purposes.' 

She is gone now to Where beyond 
these voices there is peace. Near her 
grave great pine groves sing a perpetual 
song of praise to God. 


THE GREAT CITY 

WhereGoodLondonersGo 

291 SLEEPERS IN THE TEMPLE 

If a Londoner Were asked to choose a 
place in his Imperial City where he could 
go for a happy day, what would be his 
choice ? Picture galleries, museums, 
theatres—which ? The answer is that 
he would go to the Zoological Gardens. 

Some Londoners might demur at this, 
for there are people who never go to the 
Zoo from year’s end to year’s end. But 
we are talking about Londoners in the 
mass, whose numbers, and tastes and 
amusements and many other things 
about them are reckoned up by the 
Clerk of the County Council every year, 
and are presented by him in a big 
volume of statistics. 

It is this volume which declares that 
last year two million people went to the 
Zoo. After that the most popular place 
was Kew Gardens, with its trees and 
flowers and the tropical plants in the 
glasshouses. But the British Museum 
was not far behind, and the National 
Gallery did well. All the museums took 
in more than ever before, with one 
exception. The Cinderella among them 
was the War Museum, which nobody 
wants very much. Only 50,000 people 
went there to recall sad memories. 1 

The Empty City 

This report shows how some places in 
London (like Islington) are growing 
more crowded, and others (like Holborn) 
are thinning. A hundred years ago 
Islington had 10,000 people and Holborn. 
70,000 ; last year Islington had 330,000, 
and Holborn was down to 43,000. 

The City grows emptier at night, and 
one of the emptiest' places in it is the 
region of The Temple, where only 291 
people sleep, nearly Half of them 
being women. 

Marriages. are declining in number, 
and sanity is on the increase. Tlie most 
astonishing thing about London remains 
the size of the figures which express it. 
It costs ^47,000,000 a year to govern. 
Its outbreaks of fire cost nearly 
£ 1,000,000 a year. Ithas 220,000 widows. 
And'this is not Greater London, but 
only that smaller part of it which is 
called the Metropolitan Area. 

SOMETHING PASSES 
AFTER 1500 YEARS 
A Bit of Old, Old England 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE FARM 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES 

At Lexington, in Nottinghamshire, is 
a nine-hundred-acre " open-field ” farm- 
oil which till this year the laws of Anglo - 
Saxon times have held good. 

For fifteen hundred years, since before 
Domesday Book was written, the farm 
has been divided into three great fields, 
of which in turn one has been under 
wheat, one under spring crops, and one 
lying fallow, resting. Each field lias 
been divided into narrow plots (four 
hundred at present) divided by thin 
belts of grass, and each tenant has had a 
share of all three fields. 

When the crops are harvested the 
tenants have the right of pasturage, and 
a “ field jury ” of twelve decides when 
the animals may be turned on to the 
land—that is, when tlie crops ought all 
to have been harvested, and sees that 
each tenant beeps strictly within his 
appointed bounds.' 

The new Law of Property Act’ now 
sweeps all these old customs aside. It 
has been suggested that arrangements 
should be made to keep the old system 
going for its historic interest, but it is 
said that it has many inconveniences, - 
and the tenants may be quite glad to 
change to more modern methods. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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ESKIMOS LISTEN-IN - 
»Ttie Eskimos ot Labrador now have 
-wireless and are keen listeners-ln 
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station.The receiving 
,set is at Makrovik 
.boarding-school, X 
‘but other mission — 
^stations are to > 

^be equipped. 
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^tAbV-FROZtN VENISON. 

;;!;A caribou attempting to cross a;! 

|:i frozen river near Banff,Alberta^: 

!;• fell through the ice and was & 
^drowned. When il tvas found later;: 
if beinq tracked bg its footprints,the 7 
|river had frozen deep down and the;:... 

caribou was preserved bq its natural;!:!; 
; xvr-KrS^xoW storage-!; 
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|hu6e^ power‘"sCheme:" in u.s a. 

!;! Another big water-power scheme is being projected ini.... 

;!; U S A. Bg buildinq 100 dams on the Tennessee River, where the qrcat. 

!;! Wilson Dam has just been completed,ever four million horse-power will; 
: : be developed an d th e whole dis t rict become a vast industrial area 
Equator—the middle 




SALMON'S SOO-MILE JOURNEY..;! 
^ salmon marked bg the Canadian ; 
Department of Marine fisheries and:i 
.... v .released off Burns ftiint. Nova Scotia,; 
was found a month later in Moisie River, 
Quebec. Bq the most direct route the distance^ 

was SOO miles and following coastal . 

indentations 12.00 miles . : 


ARAB RAIDERS 
IN MOTOR-CARS 

imvEs wvASE asmw mraN\ [? r cei,t . uriK the ftrabs jl 
=> The coH has driven the !, Mccopotamwa have made 

rJ wolves near the tows in Italiil 1 , ^ c ! r . f 31 ‘i U on 5 an,e s> 

I and at Prestana Matteqna they ■ ^ ™ dherdaq on9 
■^ToSir possession ol the railway . . A ‘ nbc anot, l e . r ' n ' 
station and the officials had to \ " " ^ or 5 m3 an! ^ 
hide hi the offices _ \ increased speed thus possible wdl 

“ prob3bhi lead to a further 

^replacing cf the camel bq cars^ 




___ 

" HUNTING SLEEPING BEARS,' 

The tribesmen of north-east Siberia at this season 
hunt the bear in its lair, using speciality traineddoqs 
to guide them. Besides furnishinq clothinq. 
the bear is valuable for food r ^LJ ^ 
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line round the globe!;!;!; 
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^I;!UNC»VE^Ng'‘tHe: SPHTtSJX;f;l 
S&The uncovering and repair of the!;; 

” i^Sphinx is proceeding apace and:!; 

iJFor the first time in modern!;!;,.., V-Wk ..... 

■ dags ther e3r part istobeduq out !;:;:!:! 
< : cf the sand. Interesting ^ 
ydiscoveries mag be made!;!; 


11!.- 


Ill'l 


Within this belt the Sun is 
overhead at noon this week!;! 


Sunshine, Kain, an- frost 

The world’s sunniest areas for January 
are shaded lightly, and the wettest areas 
have dark shading. North of the wavy 
line on the map the thermometer regis¬ 
ters a temperature be'nw freezino-.nnint 



penquellas 



YAP devastated 
;! : ;A huge tidal wave swept over the island of Yap.- 
it-about which Japan and America d?spu l e j a - !;' 
xgear or two ago, and destroyed practical lq : 
event house The wind at the time •. .’;!; 
was blowing 90 miles an hour 


Tl 


Buenos 

Aires* 



SLAVERY ENDING IN BURMA 


? : LIGHTNING CAUSES A BIG FIRE §:■ 
? A terrific fire occurred rccenflij durinq a heavtj i 
S thunderstorm at Buenos Aires. Liqhfmnq set 
San oil store aliqht and theHames spread m 
Srapidlij to five ether biq lanks.which were Ji 
all destroyedS...' 


SA Burmese Government expedition is ;S 
SshorLIq to visit the Hukaivpq Valleq.awild 
iS? reqion on the north-west frontier,to release 
5:1 number of slaves who it is hoped will all be 
. ’. ' free bq the spnnij • ' ••• : 


S MOTOR-CYCLING ACROSS AFRICA S? 
? A Belqian enqmeer has crossed Africa from § 
SBenquella to Beira, a distance of 1500 miles,?? 
?;bq motor-cqcle, thouah there are no roads??? 
5: He took his wife on the carrier •' . • 



GREAT BUSH EIRE IN AUSTRALIA V : 
:?A qreat bush fire has occurred in the Rubicon Valley.' • : 

iilOO miles from Melbourre.andJL768.000 worth ol mountain,? 
;?ash timber has been destroyed. The fire was spread at an !?? 
?i alarminq rate bq a 50 miie-an-hour wind 


DAME LOUISA 
A Great English Doctor 
THE SPLENDID WOMAN WHOM 
EVERYBODY LOVED 

People who are interested in that 
most glorious of all sciences, the science 
of healing, have been thinking of a great 
woman surgeon who has passed aw-ay. 

She was Dame Louisa Aldrich-Blake, 
and for about 30 years she had been 
doing noble work in London hospitals. 
Her name never came noisily to the ears 
of the public, but thousands of students 
and patients of the Loyal Free Hospital, 
the Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, 
and the Canning Town Women’s Settle¬ 
ment Hospital have reason to remember 
her skill, her wisdom, the tremendous 
force of her character, her unerring 
instinct for truth. 

She worked from the beginning to the 
end of the war in Europe and the East. 
No one ever Called on her help in vain. 

We are apt to forget what surgeons 
and doctors mean until our own bodies 
are in danger. This is what someone said 
of Dame Louisa the other day : 

No one who was present at the 
Guildhall in October, 1924, at . the 
Centenary Dinner of the London School 
of Medicine for Women will ever forget 
the ovation she received when she stood up 
to speak. The entire room rose to greet 
her, and cheered her and cheered her 
again. It was a moment of deep emotion, 
followed, by a speech full of dignity and 
restraint. 

“ Hers was the bravest and best 
human soul I have ever known,” said 
somebody. “ Loved alike by colleagues, 
patients, students, and friends, her 
memory will rest in our hearts for 
ever.” _-_ 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Auriga.Aw-ri-gah 

Desdemona . . Dez-de-mo-nah 

Szechuan .... Say-choo-an 


X-RAYS ON THE RAG HEAP 
Looking for the Buttons 

Almost week \)y week new uses are 
being found for X-rays. One of the 
most recent is for the examination of rags. 

Old rags contain numbers of metal 
and bone buttons, hooks, eyes, and so 
on, which damage the "machines in 
which they are 'ground to pulp for 
making paper. The rags are now being 
passed along endless bands which move 
over an X-ray tube, and any hard objects 
such as buttons are distinctly seen on a 
screen iust above the band. An operator 
stands over the screen and rejects from 
the band any material containing buttons. 

Another use for the X-rays has lately 
been found at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, where clinical 
thermometers are being tested with 
them. These thermometers have to be 
very accurate, and a good deal depends 
on a special kind of glass being used. 
Unsuitable glass can be detected in an 
instant with the X-rays. 

LIKE A LITTLE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
Students Seeing the World 

There is an International Confedera¬ 
tion of Students which is really like a 
junior League of Nations. 

The British members, the National 
Union of Students, number thirty thou¬ 
sand, and the Confederation keeps them 
in touch with the life and thought of the 
universities throughout Europe. 

Now the Confederation and the Union 
between them have organised a tour of 
150 students, men and women, from the 
universities of South Africa to the 
universities of England, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

The tour started with official recep¬ 
tions in London, and places like Hampton 
Court, Stratford-on-Avon, and the 
Manchester Ship Canal are interspersed 
with the universities, old and new. 
Later the visitors will be entertained 
at various private houses in England, 


MISS MUSSOLINI 
The Young Lady Shows Her 
Medal 

While Signor Mussolini was busy with 
the affairs of Italy and the world the 
other day his daughter was doing 
something which it is not always given 
to the sternest of dictators to do. She 
was saving life. 

In the sea at La Cattolica a young 
girl going out of her depth was in 
danger of drowning. Signorina Edda 
Mussolini, a young girl herself, for she 
is only fourteen, went to the rescue and 
brought her to safety. This took place in 
the late summer, but we have oTilv 
iust heard of it through the Carnegie 
institute, which has now presented its 
medal to Signorina Edda, who though 
she can never be a soldier, and cannot 
expect to follow in her father’s Dicta¬ 
torial footsteps, wears now a medal of 
which anybody, soldier or statesman, 
would be proud. 


SANCTUARY 
Fox in a Workhouse 

At least one fox had a good Christmas. 
The Whaddon Chase lost their fox on 
Boxing Day—in Winslow Workhouse ! 

The fox dashed in at the front door 
and nearly bowled over a nurse carrying 
an armful of presents. The nurse 
screamed, and the fox scuttled into 
hiding. Hounds and men made a 
diligent search, and the cook went on to 
the roof to watch them; But she left 
her bedroom door open. 

When the hunters had given up the 
search and gone sadly home the cook 
came down and went for a walk after 
locking her door—with the fox inside ! 
What a scream there was when she went 
up to take her things off ! Poor Rey¬ 
nard was as frightened as the cook. 

Finally he made a jump at a small 
window, and stuck half-way through. 
The porter came up and gave him a push, 
which landed him on a greenhouse 
below. Some glass was broken, blit the 
fox got his liberty. 


COLUMBA’S ISLAND 
Where Sixty Kings are Buried 

For nearly five centuries the head of 
the Campbell clan, Earls, Marquesses, 
and Dukes of Argyll and their ladies, 
have been buried at Kilmun, on the 
shores of the beauteous Holy Loch on 
the Firth of Clyde, but now a Duchess of 
Argyll lias been buried on the sacred 
Isle of Iona in the Inner Hebrides. 

The funeral party had to cross the 
stormy waters off the Isle of Mull, and 
the journey was delayed by the heavy 
winter weather. But the duchess lies in 
goodly company, for tradition says that 
48 Scottish, four Irish, and eight Danish 
and Norwegian kings were buried there, 
the last of them being the Duncan whom 
Macbeth slew. They were brought here 
because this was considered the holiest 
spot in all the North. 

It was holy because it was here that 
Columba landed from Ireland in 563, 
and from here that he set out to convert 
Britain to Christianity. Nothing remains 
of the monastery he founded, but there 
are the ruins of a nunnery and of a 
cathedral church on the same spot. 

TWO OLD LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Postbag 

These two letters from the Children’s 
Encyclopedia postbag have just found their 
way to the Editor's desk. 

Altogether admirable. It is planned 
on true educational lines, seeking to 
interest through the imagination the 
child mind in matters too often rendered 
dull through the manner of their pre¬ 
sentment. Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P. 

In the middle of the night I found my 
husband, being sleepless, sitting up 
reading the Children’s Encyclopedia 
with most absorbed interest. 

From the wife of a West End Physician 

A Prospectus of the C.E. will be sent to 
any C.N. reader applying to the Educa¬ 
tional Book Company, New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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How to Turn the World 
Round 

verybody is hoping that the 
world will turn round this 
year and take a big step on the 
way back to its old prosperity. 
We think it will if it can learn 
the lesson of a story that comes 
to mind as we think of two boys . 

In the little town of Hannibal, 
on the Missouri bank of the 
Mississippi, a statue has been 
unveiled of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, two boys 
whose adventures in Hannibal 
are told by Mark Twain. Pro¬ 
bably they now share with Peter 
Pan the honour of being the only 
boys in fiction to whom statues 
have been erected. 

But what we are thinking of 
now is an incident in Tom Saw¬ 
yer’s adventures. One day he 
was sentenced, for his misdeeds, 
to whitewash the high fence of 
his aunt’s garden, and he began 
his task with a heavy heart, for it 
was a holiday. One of his friends 
came along and stopped to laugh 
at Tom for having to work. on a 
holiday, but at that moment Tom 
had an idea. He ignored his 
mocking friend and went on 
with his work with a great show 
of enjoyment. It was not every 
day, he said, that a boy had a 
chance of whitewashing a fence. 
Soon his friend stopped laughing, 
and before long he was begging 
Tom to allow him to join in the 
jolly game of whitewashing! Tom 
gave up his brush. 

Presently more of Tom’s friends 
stopped to watch the queer sight 
of a boy spending a holiday 
working, but they, too, were soon 
offering Tom marbles and other 
rare treasures for the privilege 
of joining in. By the end of the 
afternoon the fence had received 
three coats of good whitewash, 
Tom’s pockets were bulging with 
the riches of boyhood, and his 
aunt had praised him generously 
for the work that had been done. 

What is at the bottom of this 
story of Mark Twain ? The truth 
is that without knowing it Tom 
had stumbled on the great fact 
that work is what we are paid to 
do, and play is what we pay to do. 
The one we are compelled to do ; 
the other we make sacrifices for. 

The merry philosopher Mark 
Twain pointed out that there are 
wealthy men in England who 
regularly drive a coach and four 
horses because it costs them a 
great sum to do it, whereas if they 
were paid for driving it would be¬ 
come work to them,and they would 
seek some other form of pleasure. 

The fact is that there is no fun 
like work, and what the world 
needs now more than anything 
else is the return of the love of 
work in every man. We can all 
help ; let us do what we have to 
do with a cheerful mind and a 
willing heart. We could not have 
a better motto for .1926. 


The Story of a Saint 

Somebody was asking why the 
saints were saints, and somebody 
else explained: . 

Because they were cheerful when it 
was hard to be cheerful, and patient 
when it was hard to be patient; 
because they pushed on when they 
wanted to stand still, and kept silent 
when they wished to talk; and 
because they.were agreeable when they 
■wished to be disagreeable. 

That was all. 

© 

Somebody is Looking 

w E are beginning a New Year, and it is 
a good time to think of our habits. 
One odd little thing comes to mind. 

A wife once mentioned to her 
husband the care with which a certain 
young man, a friend of the son of the 
house, always turned off the light 
when he left his room, and his careful¬ 
ness in little things. The husband said 
nothing. But when the boy was 
graduated from college he asked him 
to come into liis business, and he is' 
now a partner. 

There are few acts of conduct so 
small that they go unnoticed. There 
are few so lowly and humble that the 
eyes of somebody are not upon them. 
It is hard to believe this, but it is so. 
© 



The Editor found this card in his postbag 
the other morning. He hastens to assure 
the Chief Guide and the Chief Scout that 
he hopes to wake up before the cudgel falls. 
© 

Keeping Himself in Order 

[Discipline is one of the needs of 
the world today. Somebody 
has been recalling a public man of 
other days who had a very rigorous 
idea of disciplining himself. 

He never allowed himself to say he 
was tired when some wearisome person 
wanted to see him. He gave up 
teaching in Sunday School only after 
thirty years, when he told a friend he 
had always hated teaching. He often 
went to Brighton for a month or two 
and the first thing he did, after 
arranging his writing table and waste- 
paper basket exactly as at home, was to 
find out a church with a daily service, 
a place where he could play billiards, 
and an old woman he could read to. 

Do you wish to know a man ? 
Then clothe him in great power. 

Pittacus 


A Discovery 

^ correspondent has written to a 
newspaper to complain of Jane 
Austen’s grammar: But he says that 
her character-drawing is good ! 

We are now watching the corre¬ 
spondence columns with the hope of 
being confirmed in our private opinion 
/hat Shakespeare could write poetry. 

' © 

Tip-Cat 

A society is being formed for the 
abolition of collars. Its motto is, 
neck and nothing. 

0 

. yY e are told that the earthworm can 
. sing.- He always takes part in the 
early bird’s catches. 

0 

'I'm: last thing some men want is work. 
So, at last, they go to the workhouse. 
0 

'I'm: Kaiser .has been given time for 
paying his rates. We should have 
thought he 
would have been 
given time for 
not paying them. 

0 

A .letter de¬ 
layed in the 
post informs us 
that the Christ¬ 
mas t u r k e y 
made the fox 
trot. 

0 

man appar¬ 
ently i n- 
curable, admit¬ 
ted to a London 
hospital on Fridaj’’, November 13, has 
been discharged as cured. Very unlucky 
for Death. 

0 

A contemporary is inquiring, What 
exactly is a sense of humour ? 
That is exactly what it is. 

0 

Plaited shoes are said to be going out. 
Walking shoes, evidently. 

0 

T'iie male mosquito never bites human 
beings. Anyhow, not while they 
are looking. ' 

0 ■ ; 

A contemporary declares there is 
little poetry written in Edinburgh. 
Probably because it does not pay. 

© 

How Beethoven Looked 

They have been setting up a fine statue of 
Beethoven at Naples (shown on another page) 
and a correspondent is reminded .of this 
description of the great composer. 

J-Je had a mass of grey hair, neither 
stiff nor curly, and wore two 
unbuttoned coats; one was azure, 
with brass buttons, and it blew back 
in the wind as he went along, as did 
the two long white ends of his cravat. 
His double eye-glass hung loosely from 
his neck. His coat tails were weighed 
down with a huge manuscript book, a 
conversation book, a carpenter’s pencil 
and (before he was stone deaf) an ear 
trumpet. 

It is interesting to hear how the 
mighty composer played. A little 
boy watching him reported to his 
deeply interested family that “ he 
held his fingers so crooked that his 
hands almost hid them." 


Peter Puck at the School 
for Statesmen 

The Bad Boy 

Comeone really ought to see to 
That uproarious boy, Benito. 
When he stamps, the belfries 
shake, 

King and pope and commons 
quake, 

Laws and customs one and all 
Like a row of ninepins fall. 
When.he shouts, it’s even worse : 
Someone ought to tell his nurse. 
Had his father stricter been, he 
Would have punished Mussolini. 

The Good Boy 

Was it collhouse, was it schoolege, 
(Something there seems not 
quite right), 

O, what zvas it made you, Coolidge, 
Always proper and polite ? 

Boys should all be good and 
solemn, 

Neat and shiny as a bun, 
Dignified as Nelson’s column : 
Tell us, tell us, how it’s done ! 

The Promising Boy 

There is something nice and 
manly ' 

In our Stanley, 

And I think it safe to say 
That the little fellow may 
Make his way, 

And the praise of bard and 
skald win ; 

Go it, Baldwin ! 

The Tomboy 

Surely naught could more amaze 
a man 

Than the task before Herr 
Stresemann. 

When Germania wants to play, 
Other children turn away, 

Saying “ No, we’ve had enough, 
Playing soldiers is too rough.” 
Yet this squabbler rude and wild 
Once was musical and mild ; 
When the tomboy alters, we 
Hope they’ll let her come to tea. 

The French Boy 

Alack a day 1 
The Premier 

Is piqued, and vexed and nettled. 
The French folk say - 
We zvill not pay, 

But—see our bill is seltlcd ! 

And as their debt 
Won’t vanish yet 
They scold their politicians. 

They ought to get 
Another set : 

Not statesmen, but magicians. 

© 

Your Fatherland 

Leave all this talk of your father- 
land, of your religion, and of your 
own province. It is your soul that 
you must take care of.' 

Your Fatherland is the Earth, the 
Universe, the stars, the air; it is the 
Infinite in your own heart. 

I am no more a modern man than 
an ancient, no more French than 
Chinese. 1 am the brother in God of 
every living thing in this great lodging- 
house we call the Universe. Flaubert 
© 

The Evils Against Us 

Almighty God, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that we whose trust is under 
the shadow of Thy wings, may, 
through the help of Thy power, over¬ 
come all evils that rise up against us. 



PETER PUCK 
. WANTS 
TO KNOW , 


If a bus 'toppling 
overisablunderbus? 
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DRAKE’S DRUM 

CALLING THE VILLAGE 
TO SCHOOL 

And a Little Golden Hind 
Swinging in the Wind 

HAPPY CHILDREN OF MEAVY 

Boys and girls of the village of Meavy, 
not far from Plymouth, have had a 
lovely New Year’s gift. They have the 
most delightful school bell imaginable. 

It is not a bell at all, really. It is a 
Drake’s Drum set hi a turret in the 
school roof. For such scholars Black 
Monday must surely change its colour. 

Imagine a drum sounding—Br-r-r- 
rub-a-dub-dub, instead of the ordinary 
. every-dayish, other-schoolish bell! We 
hope the Meavy boys and girls under¬ 
stand that the rest of England is 
envying them. 

The drum is not all. If the people of 
- Meavy are not sure which way the wind 
is blowing they can look above the 
school roof to the weathervane and see 
a little Golden Hind tacking in the breeze. 

Drake himself must often have 
wandered on the edge of the moor within 
sound of the village where his drum now 
beats the stragglers to school. There 
are many stories told about his doings 
in and about the village. Some ruins of 
an old house that once belonged to the 
family could tell a sounding tale, and so 
could other ruins about Buckland Abbey, 
which belonged to Drake. 

The Church Emptied 

We are not quite sure where truth 
begins and dear traditions end, and some 
of the latest tales told of the great seaman 
we dare not believe. Between three and 
four centuries is a long time for even an 
unchanging place like Dartmoor to keep 
its memory green. But this we can 
call truth : Drake was dearly loved by 
the people of the neighbourhood. 

When lie came home from his third 
voyage to the Indies it happened that 
he landed at Plymouth one August 
Sunday during sermpn time. The word 
crept into church, and one after another 
men whispered thq news and crept 
stealthily out, until the poor parson 
was left preaching to empty pews. 

Round the World and Home Again 

This was before the days of the 
Golden Hind, that most glorious of all 
our ships, which was the first English 
vessel to sail all round the world. When 
she came home with her scars and her 
glory the folk of the West Country were 
nearly fit to burst with pride. Even 
London became wildly excited. One 
man went so far as to suggest that the 
Golden Hind should be set on the 
stump of Old St. Paul’s steeple in place 
of the spire. 

Very probably Plymouth men would 
have come by night and stolen her away! 
In any case the enthusiast was smiled 
upon and quietened, and the glorious 
Golden Hind was taken to Deptford. 
Pilgrims came from all over the country 
to see her, and for over a century she 
was visited and walked over and made 
the scene of picnics numberless. 

A Chair and a Table 

She had to be patched and mended 
again and again. Then, just as she was 
going to break up, some pieces of the 
real fabric of the vessel were carefully 
cut away and made into a chair, which 
is now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
and into a table, which is now in a hall 
in Temple Gardens. 

Drake, who laughed a lot, laughed at 
the idea of his Golden Hind crowning 
Old St. Paul’s, but he would have liked 
very much to see the little Golden Hind 
swinging its sails above Meavy school. 
We know what he thought of Devon— 
that he would not be able to rest in his 
ocean bed if the Spaniards touched her 
shores. And perhaps—who knows?—the 
sound of the little drum in the Dartmoor 
village may creep, as tiny sounds and 
tiny thoughts do, across to Nombre de 
Dios Bay, where he sleeps till the Great 
Armadas come. - Picture on page 4 




The Charity of Charles 


A t. the Charing Cross Hospital the 
name of Santa Claus is Charles. 
He has no other. 

At any rate, the children piling up 
their Christmas toys on the cots know 
him only by that name. He comes just 
before the festive day sets in, plumps 
down a whole cot-full of toys, more than 
300 of them in all, with nothing else but 
a card with From Charles to his children 
written on it. 

The children believe that Charles 
comes in at the window when night has 


fallen on the wards, and no light is there 
except the Sister’s lamp and the red 
glow of the stove, a.nd that be Hits from 
cot to cot bestowing his presents on the 
sleeping children. 

Perhaps he may do that when he is 
older, but at present he is very young 
for the part of Santa Claus. He is only 
eighteen, and not very wealthy. He is, 
in fact, a porter in a block of flats and 
spends all his time in preparing his cot 
of toys to give at Christmas. And that 
is true charity. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 
FOR THE POOR 

PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS 
AND ORPHANS 

What 1926 Brings for Millions 
of'Workers 

BENEFITS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

Sixteen million people in England, 
Scotland, and Wales will have cause to 
remember the coming of 1926—everyone, 
that is, who is over 16 and under 70 and 
works with his hand or brain for a wage 
of /250 or less. 

All these people, with a few unimpor¬ 
tant exceptions, become entitled to a 
pension of 10s. a week at 65 ; and when 
they die their widows will get 10s. a 
week, and their children from 3s. to 
7s. ( 3 d., while they are under 14. 

These sixteen millions arc the people 
already insured under the Health In¬ 
surance Acts for medical, sickness, 
disability, and maternity benefits. All 
they have to do to keep these benefits 
and to get the pensions as well is to pay 
9d. a week if men, and 6d. a week if 
women, except when they are ill or out 
of work ; their employers paying about 
the same and the State paying the rest. 
Provision is made for certain other 
people to join if they wish to do so. 

A Good Beginning 

What of the men who paid their 
insurance while they lived but died 
before the pensions came into force ? 
Their widows will get the 10s. so long as 
they have children under 14, but it will 
stop then like the children’s allowances. 
Widows of men who die after the scheme 
has started keep their pensions till their 
death. Already 145,000 widows have 
made application for pensions, but there 
are believed to be many thousands more 
entitled to it who have not yet applied. 

It is impossible to realise the amount 
of suffering and hardship) that will be 
ended by this great measure. Some 
people are grumbling because the benefits 
are not higher. It is true that a widow 
with, sa.y, five young children, getting 
1 os. for herself, 5s. for the first child, and 
3s. for each of the other four, cannot 
keep them in luxury on a total of 27s. 
But that is 27s. more than nothing, a 
very good beginning indeed, considering 
these difficult times. 

All this is independent of the old age 
pension, requiring no contribution, which 
poor uninsured people get at seventy. 
Then we must not forget the unemploy¬ 
ment insurance which covers most 
people paying health insurance except 
teachers, nurses, household servants, and 
agricultural labourers, and gives benefits 
in proportion to the size of the dependent 
family. The great amount of extra un¬ 
employment since the war has put a 
heavy strain oil the State, but here again 
the relief would have had to be paid from 
the rates if there had been no insurance 
benefit. 


A SHIP SAILS THROUGH THE COUNTRYSIDE 


A largo vessel in a narrow part of the canal 


A steamer in one of the canal locks 

By means of its fine ship canal, the first lock of which was completed in 1607, quite large 
steamers are able to proceed far inland from Gothenburg, the second city of Sweden. In 
these pictures we see how the big ships in the narrow canal give the illusion of vessels 
travelling along country lanes 


Queer Caller at 

T hh little Moravian Mission boat the 
Harmon)', which makes a return 
journey every year between London and 
Labrador, brought an unusual New Year’s 
guest to this country from that land. 

This passenger did not share the 
little deck cabin with its six bunks 
but came right across the Atlantic on 
deck. Captain Jackson, the skipper of 
the Harmony, does not report that the 
passenger suffered from sea-sickness, 
but he did tell a C.N. correspondent 
who met him in London on his arrival 
that the Harmony’s salt beef did not 
meet with the passenger’s approval, and 
that as long as it lasted the special 
supply of raw meat put on board at 
Makkovik met all his needs. 

An inspection of this strange indivi¬ 
dual revealed something looking like a 
big white pincushion, but one was told 
that the occupant of the case on deck 
was really a rare snowy owl, which the 
captain was bringing to London's Zoo. 


AN ESKIMO'S HUT 

There lias been only one of these 
rather ferocious birds in the Zoo, and 
another will be welcomed. This particu¬ 
lar bird was caught by an Eskimo 
outside his hut. Apparently, in following 
a mouse, it had got into an empty flour 
barrel and remained there a prisoner. 

The Harmony had another passenger 
in the person of the plucky Bedford 
girl Miss Miriam Rowe, who three 
years ago went out to the boarding 
school at Makkovik as a teacher. She 
has done excellent work in that desolate 
region, and is quite prepared to return. 

Boys and girls will be glad to know 
that the wireless set which Captain 
Jackson took out with him last June is 
working well. Many of them sent con¬ 
tributions towards this set after hearing 
Captain Jackson say on the wireless 
in June how he wished the schoolboys 
and girls at Makkovik, Labrador, could 
listen-in. Daventry Station is now 
regularly heard there. 


HOUSES TO LET 
The Strange Situation at 
Rheims 

There is one city, in the world, at any 
rate, in which there is no shortage of 
houses. 

Rheims was practically destroyed 
during the war, but it has been rebuilt. 
It has fine houses, fine shops, and fine 
factories, but the factories lack workers, 
the shops lack customers, and the houses 
lack inhabitants. So the Reconstruction 
Committee is publishing the needs of 
Rheims in the newspapers of Paris, 
where people are at their wits’ ends to 
find room to live. There should be a quick 
migration. 

Rheims Cathedral is not as far 
advanced in reconstruction as the rest 
of the city. Its restoration will take 
thirty years to complete, but it is hoped 
to have it sufficiently advanced to 
celebrate mass there next Easter. 
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DON QUIXOTE 

COLOSSAL FIGURE OF AN 
IMMORTAL 

Huge Monument of the Most 
Famous Man who Never Lived 

A WALK ROUND A HAT 

A great memorial is to be set up in 
Spain, and it is delightful to think 
that the monument has nothing to do 
with war and strife; with the ignoble 
renown that comes from killing men. 

The memorial is to remind the world 
of that whimsical hero of romance, 
Don Quixote. It is quite right that the 
monument should be huge, for Cervantes,- 
the creator of Don Quixote, was. a giant 
tale-teller, one of the wonders of the 
world ; and Don Quixote was a giant of 
a hero who did such delightful things 
without any sense of personal gain that 
the word .quixotic has passed into the 
language of every day. 

An Immortal Company 

Spain is not going to allow anyone 
to forget that Don Quixote was her son. 
He is to be a gigantic figure, about 170 
feet high, mounted on his famous steed 
Rosinante. He will be carrying his 
great lance, and the point of this 
weapon will be 230 feet above the 
ground. Sancho, the dwarf, will stand 
by, only about 95 feet high, but pretty 
tall, for all that. 

There will be no pedestal to the 
group. It will rear itself above the plain 
and look as if a horseman from the 
land of giants had strayed there and 
stood still. 

The Cervantes Committee of Toledo 
seem to have thought of everything. 
They know that pilgrims will come 
from all parts of the globe and want 
to get to the memorial quickly. A little 
railway is to run up to Rosinante’s 
hoofs. In case the visitors want to 
look round, they wall be able to climb up 
and walk round the brim of Don 
Quixote’s hat, a splendid platform. 

A Strange Inquiry Office 

In case they do not know enough 
about Don Quixote they can climb 
down, stop half-way, and knock at a 
door in Rosinante’s side. This will open 
and show an inquiry office built inside 
the horse’s ribs. When they go home, 
and darkness begins, they will be able 
to look back and see a brilliant light 
shining in the top of the lance. 

It seems to be a lovely idea, and no 
one would like it better than Don 
Quixote himself. We hope the com¬ 
mittee will hurry up and get on with the 
work. They seem to be waiting for the 
trifling sum of one million pounds to 
start the memorial with. But they know 
that lovers of Cervantes on the other 
side of the water, in that America where 
the streets are made of gold, will all 
long to help, and very soon we may hear 
of the first hoof of Rosinante being laid. 


REMARKABLE FLASH 
OF LIGHT 

Snapshots in the Water 

Snapshot photographs taken under 
water are now' being used for the study 
of the rolling of ships. Ship designers 
have photographs taken of the motion 
of the model hulls in special experi¬ 
mental tanks. 

This method of taking under-water 
snapshots has been designed by a 
Japanese, who explodes a thread of 
mercury in the water and produces a 
brilliant flash of light lasting for a 
fraction of a second. The mercury 
is enclosed in a very narrow glass tube 
and sealed up. The tube is placed under 
the w'ater, and when an electric current 
is applied to it, it bursts with an intense 
flash of light sufficient for the under¬ 
water camera. 


A MISSING BIT OF 
HISTORY 

Disappearance of an 
Iron Bar 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A TALE OF A HIGHWAYMAN 

An iron bar has disappeared from 
Berkeley Street in the course of the 
building operations there, and the 
London Museum is looking for it. Will 
anybody finding it please return it, for 
it is a historic relic ? This is its story. 

Where Devonshire House stood mo¬ 
destly back’from Piccadilly the towering 
block of a hotel is hasting night' and day 
to its completion, and has swallowed 
up the stone-flagged passage with 
echoing walls that led from Curzon 
Street to Berkeley Street and divided 
the trees and lawns of Devonshire 
House from those of Lansdowne House. 

The trees and lawms have gone with 
the ducal mansion, and so have the 
memories of a hundred years or more 
from the sunken passage which so many 
feet have trod. Stone steps in it led up 
to the Berkeley Street entrance, and 
for a generation a beggar stood there 
with a broom to whom many a copper 
and many a sixpence were given for 
remembrance sake. 

An Exploit of Long Ago 

Stranger than the beggar, and fixed 
there long before his time, was an iron 
bar at the top of the steps, dividing the 
entrance. It was put there when 
George the Third was king, and when 
the highwaymen of Knightsbridge were 
the predecessors of the motor-bandits of 
Bond Street. A highwayman dared to 
rob a gentleman in Piccadilly and, 
dashing through Shepherd’s Market, 
with its maze of alleys, galloped towards 
Lansdowne Passage, along the paved 
way, and up the steps into Berkeley 
Street, where he got away. 

The exploit was the talk of all the 
town, and to prevent its repetition the 
iron bar was put at the top of the steps. 

THE GREAT BROWN VELD 
Off to the Seaside in South 
Africa 

Here is a peep, from a letter by one of our 
South African readers, at the way in which 
holidays at the seaside are managed in a big 
country like South Africa. The home of the 
writer is in Johannesburg, but she lias been at 
school in Durban, and the family go down there' 
in their cold season. 

From Durban a railway runs along the 
coast to Port Shepstone, and there are 
many stations, very small -places, with 
weird Kaffir names, one hotel, and good 
bathing. One of the biggest is called 
Umkomaas, and there we generally go 
for our holidays. 

We start from Johannesburg at nine 
o’clock in the morning, travel all that 
day and night by train, and early next 
morning find ourselves near Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, the capital of Natal. Here 
we pass through a marvellous place 
called The Valley of a Thousand Hills. 
The Sun is just rising, dispelling the 
mists from the sides of the hills. Hills, 
hills, hills are all around us, high and 
low, big and small, round and square, 
green and brown. Oh, it is marvellous ! 
Then the train climbs a high tree-clad 
ridge, and we see all the mountains 
spread out right away to the horizon. 

Durban is reached at midday. This 
may seem a long journey, but it would 
take two days and three nights to go 
to Cape Town. We spend the rest of the 
day at Durban, sleep at an hotel, and 
take the ten o’clock morning train on 
the Port Shepstone line to Umkomaas, 
reaching there at half-past eleven. 
Umkomaas has a golf course and a 
bathing-place. 

I had a friend just out from England 
who hated South Africa. To her it was 
a barren, ugly land. But to me the 
grandeur and the call of the bare, brown, 
vast, ever-stretching veld is far above 
the prettincss of smiling meadow land. 


It is said ' that no watches are now 
wholly made in England. 

A million pound electricity 7 scheme 
is proposed for the. West Midlands. 

A Million for a Street 

Nearly ^1,500,000 has been spent by 
the L.C.C. in widening the Strand. 

Inventions Going Ahead 

The number of applications for patents 
last year was 33,000, nearly the highest 
on record. 

A Big Map 

A map covering 2750 square feet, of 
canvas has been unveiled in Rome. It 
is said to be the largest in the world. 

New Swiss President 

Federal Councillor Haeberlin, a lawyer, 
has been elected President of Switzer¬ 
land for 1926. 

Ring Found After Ten Years 

A ring lost for ten years was found in 
Cumberland and sent to its owner, who 
is now in British Columbia. 

The Cold Riviera 

The weather lias been intensely cold 
in Monte Carlo, and in Nice colder than 
in living memory, with snow. 

Europe by the Fireside 

A wireless tour of Europe has been 
made by means of a loud speaker, 40 
places being visited during the sitting. 

14 Colours on One Shuttle 

A new process for weaving muslins in 
fourteen colours on a single shuttle 
loom has been patented recently by a 
Glasgow firm. 

Long Life in a Village 

In one street at Billingborough, Lin¬ 
colnshire, live three people over ninety 7 . 
One-tenth of the inhabitants are over 
seventy years. 

The Poor Pit Ponies 

Some Nottinghamshire coal mines 
have been working short time owing to 
many pit ponies having influenza. 

Two Coins 

When an old building was pulled 
down at Mansfield two coins separated 
by just a century, dated 1721 and 1821, 
were found. 

Mice in the Pocket 

A nest of five mice was found in the 
pocket of a pair of riding breeches be¬ 
longing to a Buckinghamshire man. 

Steel Rope Seven Miles Long 

A wire rope-making firm of New¬ 
castle has just finished the making of a 
steel rope over seven miles long in one 
piece. It weighs 56 tons ! 

The Foreign Film in Australia 

A new law has been passed in New 
South Wales imposing a tax of 5s. in 
the £ on all incomes derived from the 
sale of foreign films. 

Where People Live Long 

Bingham, near Nottingham, has a 
fine record for longevity. No fewer than 
136 men and women, in a population of 
about 1650, are old enough for the Old 
Age Pension. 

A Miner Who Loves His Work 

" My pleasure is in my work,” de¬ 
clares Mr. William Rhodes, a 73-year- 
old Notts miner, who has for 65 years 
worked down the pit. His first week’s 
wages were 4s. 3d. 

Blown Into a Ditch 

During some recent motor trials in 
the South of England a driver was 
blown into a ditch by the terrific force 
of the wind. 

A Dog’s Great Leap 

As the Berengaria left Southampton 
the other day a dog plunged eighty feet 
from the deck into the sea in an attempt 
to reach its mistress on the quay, and 
had to be rescued by a boat. 

The Watcher at the date 

Robert Griffiths, the blind match- 
seller who for 42 years stood at the 
Temple gate and was the friend of two 
generations of barristers, has just died 
in London. Not long ago he was left 
/10 in the will of an old passer-by 7 . 


KNOWLEDGE GROWS 
FROM MORE TO MORE 

HOW MEN GATHER IT 
Seekers of Learning Go Out 
Into the Wilds 

PREHISTORIC FOOTPRINTS 

Let Knowledge grow from more to 
more, said Tenny'son. It does grow. 

While members of Parliament and 
county councillors, senators, and depu¬ 
ties are talking of progress, men and 
women are silently collecting knowledge 
from all over the world. Some of them 
are seemingly quite content if they find 
a bare mention of it in a volume with 
the massive title of the Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution—the 
institution given long ago to the 
United States by an Englishman; and 
America has repaid the debt by sending 
the institution’s emissaries poking into 
the far corners of the Earth for informa¬ 
tion on all sorts of subjects. 

Among the Bolotsi Savages 

Odd pieces of information they are 
sometimes, but one can be quite sure 
that some day they will be useful. 
Dr. W. L. Abbott, for example, went off 
to the province of Szechuan, in China, 
and took his life in his hands while 
collecting insects, birds, mammals, and 
reptiles there, because the country is 
infested with murderous Bolotsi savages 
who would like nothing better than to 
collect a traveller’s head and any other 
possessions he had. But Dr. Abb.ott 
came back with his head on his shoulders 
and fifty boxes of specimens. 

Another persevering seeker in China, 
Mr. C. W. Bishop, found stone axes and 
jade chisels which date back to the 
Stone Age, and might show that the 
Stone Age men vdio invaded Europe 
came from the Far East. 

Preserving America’s Past 

Travellers for the Smithsonian 
Museum added to its collections insects, 
birds, and minerals numbering 350,000 
specimens in all. The strangest con¬ 
tribution was a series of slabs dug out 
from the side of one of the sloping 
precipices of the Grand Canyon of 
California. They had formed part of 
a path down which more than a million 
years ago animals had wound their 
way to the water below, leaving the 
imprint of their strange extinct feet. 
They are footprints in the rock of pre¬ 
historic Time. 

Another thing most worthy of doing 
is the preservation of America’s past 
while there is yet time. The tribes, the 
customs, the religions, the rites of the 
American Red Indians are fast dis¬ 
appearing, and these seekers after know¬ 
ledge are finding and keeping what re¬ 
cords of them they can. One lady, Miss 
Densmore, has written down the words 
and music of 69 Indian songs and has 
taken phonograph records of them. 
While the Fox, the Iroquois, the Osage 
Indians still remember their traditions 
they are being persuaded to contribute 
them to knowledge. 

WAR MEMORIALS 
And the Care of Them 

A lady reader of the C.N. writes to 
say that in motoring about the country 
she has regretfully noticed signs of 
neglect of war memorials. She suggests 
that young children should be trained 
to prevent the beginnings of forgetful¬ 
ness by keeping up a supply of flowers 
where the form of the memorial permits 
their use. 

We have not noticed such a falling- 
off in care for these noble memorials. 
Possibly winter rains and the scarcity 
of flow r ers may have led to some mis¬ 
conception. But in any case it would 
surely be well that everywhere the 
young should be taught to carry on 
constantly 7 in every place the great 
tradition of the country’s gratitude 
so well sustained last Armistice Day. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE 
NEVER SAW 

SURPRISING TURN OF 
THE WHEEL 

How the Children Might Have 
Robbed Us of the Plays 

THE WOMAN ACTOR 

Something lias happened which even 
the towering genius of Shakespeare 
never foresaw. In his day there were 
no actresses ; in ours his plays are per¬ 
formed b}? women who will permit no 
man to be of their company I Was ever 
there such a complete topsy-turvy ? 

Shakespeare’s plays are being per¬ 
formed in villages almost exclusively by 
the women's institutes, and Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch, that great friend of all literary 
effort, has made the discovery that the 
lady players will not allow male per¬ 
formers to act with them. 

But the question may be asked : How 
could Shakespeare's works, with their 
matchless procession of lovely, gifted, 
and sometimes terrible women, be pro¬ 
duced without the aid of actresses.? 
The answer is that all the chief female 
parts were played by little boys, chor¬ 
isters of the Royal Chapel and others. 
Occasionally a comic part would be 
taken by a masked man, but that was 
the exception. No actress appeared on 
the English stage until long after the 
death of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s Heroines 

Cleopatra, Juliet, Lady Macbeth, 
Portia, Desdemona, Ophelia, Perdita, 
Hero, Beatrice, Miranda, Mistress Ford 
and Mistress Page, Titania, Rosalind, 
Katharine, Bianca, Olivia, Viola, and all 
the rest of his immortal host of women 
figured on Shakespeare’s stage with 
boys in female attire to impersonate 
them and utter their deathless words. 

Shakespeare never saw a woman play 
any of his women’s parts ; indeed, he 
puts into the mouth of his magnificent 
Cleopatra a prophecy of her ignominious 
fate when she shall be represented in the 
theatre by a boy : “ The quick comedians 
. . . will stage us . . . and I shall see some 
squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness.” 

The Chorister-Actors 

We must be thankful that there were 
such talented mites of humanity to 
simulate women in those days, or we 
could not have had our unparalleled gift 
of Shakespeare’s dramas. With the 
exception of two long poems and his 
sonnets he wrote nothing except for 
the stage, and the chorister-actors alone 
made the presentation of these possible. 

And yet the children came near to 
ruining him and his adult actors. An 
absurd craze for the child-performer 
brought into existence regular com¬ 
panies of boy-actors. 

Hamlet contains much dialogue on 
the subject, and shows us Shakespeare’s 
own thoughts and fears as to the danger 
from the effects of the conquest of 
London by the chorister-actors. 

Women Players Only 

It was Hamlet, immediately following 
Julius Caesar, which by tlicir genius and 
splendour finally won the day for the 
adult actors. But the fate of Shake¬ 
speare and the drama was in the balance, 
and had the children by themselves 
charmed in other works more than men 
and boys combined in his we might never 
have had Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, and other 
plays, for he would hardly have written 
them to fail in London and to send them 
into the little towns and villages while 
boys triumphed in his rivals’ plays on 
the stage of the capital. 

Well, the boy-actors and their rivals, 
Shakespeare and his rivals, all are dead. 
Only the plays themselves survive ; and 
now at last we see on the Bills of the 
Players a notice of Shakespeare’s plays 
by companies of women only, who seem 
to say to alt mankind : 

No male players admitted. 


PUTTING MEXICO 
ON ITS FEET 

What President Calles 
is Doing 

30,000 FEWER SOLDIERS 

By Our Mexico Correspondent 

General Calles, who succeeded General 
Obregon as President of Mexico, has 
risen to his high post from the ranks of 
the working men, and in a few months 
he has won for himself a high reputa¬ 
tion as a reforming President. 

Though Mexico needed a loan when 
he came into power, and could have 
obtained it in exchange for certain 
concessions, the new President decided 
to face the financial crisis without 
foreign crutches. By the most rigid 
economies, such as dismissing a host of 
unimportant employees and cutting 
down the salaries of all the rest, he 
managed to set aside 10,000,000 pesos a 
month (over a million pounds sterling), 
mid with a fund of 70,000,000 pesos in 
gold, which had been accumulated by 
the end of August, a Government Bank 
was founded. 

Progress of Education 

This bank will be in a position to loan 
money for the purpose of organising new 
industries and making Mexico indepen¬ 
dent of foreign loans. Having taken 
seventy .million pesos in gold out of cir¬ 
culation the bank has replaced this 
sum with paper bills guaranteed by a 
gold reserve. 

But President Calles has done much 
more than this. He has reduced the 
Mexican Army from 75,000 men to about 
45,000. He has provided funds for new 
roads and railways, and has employed 
soldiers in repairing old roads and doing 
some of the construction work on the 
new ones. He has reduced many 
heavy burdens of taxation, has given 
much attention to the education of the 
country’s children, and has helped the 
spread of education among grown-ups. 


ROADS OF TOMORROW 
Schemes for Planning 
Them Now 
A MANCHESTER MOVE 

One of the greatest changes now 
going on or contemplated in Great 
Britain is the planning of country areas, 
and of the country’s system of roads, 
on a grand scale. 

Motor traffic has increased so much 
that new main roads, straigliter and 
wider, have been needed in many places. 
Industries are being developed in some 
regions that require large tracts of 
country to be surveyed in order that 
plans may be made for a distant future. 
In this way a plan for the Kentish coal¬ 
field has been drawn up, and a plan for 
the great Yorkshire coalfield in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster. 

One of the most interesting of these 
schemes on a large scale is that which 
has Manchester for its centre. Within 
six miles from.- the boundaries of- 
Manchester one can reach Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, and Cheshire is close 
by. The roads of four counties there¬ 
fore (Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
and Derbyshire) lead into Manchester, as 
the spokes of a wheel lead to its hub. 

But round the city there are scarcely 
any main roads taking a circular 
course, either near or far away.It 
would be an immense convenience to 
have such roads, but they cannot be 
made except by agreement between the 
towns through which the roads would 
pass. The good of the whole country 
needs to be thought of all at once 
in one great scheme, and that is what is' 
likely to be done by a joint town- 
planning committee in Manchester. 

Other populous districts will watch 
Manchester’s doings with sympathetic 
interest, for" the planning of highways 
is becoming one of the most pressing 
needs of the country. 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 

IN HISTORY 

A Day of Pomp at Versailles 

Oil January IS, IS 71 , the German 
Emperor was proclaimed at Versailles 

His Majesty, in a loud yet broken 
voice, read a declaration proclaiming 
that the German Empire was re-estab¬ 
lished, and that the imperial dignity so 
revived was vested in him and his 
descendants for all time to come, in 
accordance with the unanimous will of 
the German peoples. 

Bismarck then read the proclamation 
which his master addressed to the 
German nation. As his final words rang 
through the hall the Grand Duke of 
Baden, William’s son-in-law, stepped 
forward a couple of paces, raised his 
helmet in the air, and shouted with all 
his force, “ Long live the German Em¬ 
peror William. Hurrah ! ” 

Amid a tempest of cheering, amid 
waving of swords and of helmets, 
William, King of Prussia, was hailed as 
German Emperor, and with eyes stream¬ 
ing with tears received the homage of 
princes, dukes, anil lords of the Empire. 
The first, on bended knee, to kiss his 
father’s hand was his noble and gallant son. 

A military band outside struck up 
the Prussian National Anthem. Louder 
than the music, heard above the clamour 
of the French cannon from Mont 
Valerien, was the Ave Caesar! from the 
reluctant lips of worsted France. 

Archibald Forbes . 

A JOLLY MAP 
Travels in the Fairy World 

If you will lock away securely all 
thoughts of tlie everyday world you 
may start on a journey of a most 
entrancing kind. No compass will you 
need, though you may tread the strang¬ 
est ground and sail uncharted seas. Mr. 
Bernard Sleigh shall be your guide, and 
he shall take you through the ” ancient 
mappe of Fairyland.” 

There is no other map like this. Air. 
Sleigh knows well the highways and the 
byways in the land he depicts, and he 
knows that adventurous company of 
travellers who have frequented it, the 
writers who have told us of so much 
that goes on there. ' Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, who wrote the Wonder Tales, 
and Hans Andersen, the cobbler’s son ; 
Maeterlinck, who knew the Blue Bird, 
and Barrie, who knows Peter Pan; 
Charles Kingsley, who met the Water 
Babies ; George MacDonald, to whom 
even the Flower Fairies revealed their 
secrets ; and Sir Thomas Malory, the 
bold follower of King Arthur.and his 
Knights—all these Mr. Sleigh knows, 
and he has brought them into his map, 
filling it with the characters and 
creatures those writers knew so well. 

The End of the Rainbow 

There are several ways of entering 
this Fairyland. You may sail through 
the crowded Harbour of Dreamland, 
where the crazy crafts of dreamers are 
drifting to and fro, and pass the Shippe 
of Tristram of Lyonesse, to land at 
Cockpaidle Cape or Honeymonth Cove. 
That would be a romantic way. Or you 
may keep to the road which leads in 
from the World, passing Puck and 
Queen Titania on a grassy slope. But, 
go which way you may, you will hear 
the horns of elf-land blowing, or the 
Sirens softly singing over peaceful seas. 

It is easy to go far in Fairyland 
because, as Mr. Sleigh' tells us, one 
thought equals 500 miles ; the more you 
think, or imagine, the farther ydu go,’ 
Through the shining glades of Lyonesse 
you may go to Arthur’s tomb, and pass 
on to Peter Pan’s house at the rainbow’s, 
end, by Silverbell Light at the edge of 
the Sea of Dreams. Go quietly, and you 
find Peter gazing wistfully out to sea. 

When Mr'.' Sleigh'first made .his map 
it was seven feet long, but now the 
publishers (Sidgwick & Jackson) have 
issued a handier form, and you have 
only to unroll it to feel 'an irresistible 
impulse to go exploring along its 
fascinating ways. • 


CAPELLA’S TWO SUNS 

MEASURING A STAR’S 
ENERGY 

Fiery Sphere that Travels 
Nearly 200,000 Miles an Hour 

WONDERS OF A DOUBLE STAR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

. Capella, one of the brightest of the 
many brilliant stars in the heavens these 
winter nights, is now almost directly 
overhead about 8 p.m., and may be 
identified with the aid of our star-map. 

Capella is one of the most interesting 
of those stellar gems because of Hie 
many details learned about the two 
great suns of which it is actually com¬ 
posed. Owing to their vast distance 
-they appear as one star ; nevertheless, 
in some of the most powerful telescopes 
this star has appeared elongated. It 
was for this reason that the' inter¬ 
ferometer was first used on Capella, 
and it proved conclusively that this 
star was composed of two suns. It had 
already been found by spectroscopic 
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Capella and the chief stars of Auriga 


means that Capella was a double sun, 
so we thus had confirmation from a 
totally different source. 

It lias since been discovered that the 
two suns of Capella are much larger 
and contain much more material or, 
in other words, more mass than our 
Sun ; one being about 4 J and the other 
about 3J times as massive. 

Their size has been estimated by 
means of the radiometer attached to 
the great telescope at Mount .Wilson 
Observatory, which registers in a re¬ 
markable way the amount of energy 
poured out by stars. Calculations based 
on this indicate that the 'combined 
diameters of the suns of Capella are 
about thirteen times that of our Sun, 
or some eleven and a half million miles. 

This is larger than would have been 
expected, but as they radiate about 
200 times tlie light of our Sun we have 
additional evidence that they must be 
very much larger. We know that if 
our Sun were as far away he would be 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. This 
distance amounts to nearly 31 million 
times that of our Sun, a total which, 
multiplied 03 million times, gives 
, Capella’s distance in miles. 

We learn, therefore, that the light 
and energy now reaching us from 
Capella have been 54 years getting here; 
yet nothing has intervened throughout 
that terrific distance to dim this light 
until it reaches the Earth and enters 
the spectroscope to be analysed. 

What the Spectroscope Shows 

In addition to many marvellous 
details as to the elements composing the 
surface and envelope of fiery gases of 
Capella’s suns the lines in their spectra 
also show that these tremendous spheres 
of fire are whirling round a centre of 
gravitation somewhere between tliem, 
taking 104 days to complete each 
revolution, and travelling—in the case 
of the smaller sun—about 550 million 
'miles in that time. . 

Our Earth takes three times as long 
to travel this distance, so that" great 
sun of Capella must travel at an average 
speed of about 55 miles a second, or 
nearly two hundred thousand miles an 
hour, its average distance from the other 
sun being, according to Professor Russell 
of Princeton University, Sr,3^0,000 
miles, but little closer than we are to 
the Sun. . G. F. M. ' 

Other Worlds. 'Venus and Uranus south-west 
in the evening. Saturn and Mars south-east in 
the morning. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 


Garry Sees it Through 

CHAPTER 29 

One or the Other 

As Snipple screamed his words out 
on a note of hysteria, he 
was brushed aside by another with 
quivering lips, from whose cheeks 
all the colour had ebbed, whose eyes 
burned with passion. 

It was Feddon. But a Feddon 
beyond himself. He might have 
been a stranger, he stood so 
transformed from the timorous and 
gentle creature they knew. 

Indignantly, and reckless in in¬ 
dignation, regardless that he was ad¬ 
dressing the Captain of the School, 
he flung his words at Jardine,' hotly,- 
tempestuously. 

" Garry didn't begin it I ” he 
cried. “ He didn’t I It was not 
Garry’s fault a bit. It was my 
fault I ” 

Jardine had let him finish, but 
when Snipple seemed on the point 
of starting again he raised his hand 
for silence, surveying them all. 

Slim and grave he stood, and 
seemed to assess them. He scru¬ 
tinised Feddon, shaking still with 
his passion ; and Tadwortlv’s glower¬ 
ing features and Garry’s set jaw ; 
with a flash of contempt his gaze 
passed over Snipple till it ended 
with Lubbock and Nightingale and 
the rest. 

When he spoke again they knew 
that the verdict was falling. He 
said : 

“ None of you will use the reading- 
room any more this term.’’ He 
waited for this to sink in. “ Is that 
understood ? ” 

A chorus of smothered voices 
replied that, it was. 

" Then clear out I ” he com¬ 
manded sharply. -“ You three stay 
behind I ” And he gestured Garry 
and Feddon to stay with Tadworth. 
“ Now,” he went on, when the 
others had slunk away gratefully, 
“ you two were fighting and the 
third person tells me he began it.” 

Garry interposed. 

“ Feddon didn't begin it,” he 
murmured. 

” Very well, then. As he wasn’t 
fighting he can go too.” 

And Feddon was dismissed, to 
depart reluctantly. 

“ Neither of you,” said Jardine, 
dropping into a chair, “ needs me 
to read you a lecture against 
fighting. If you want to fight 
the faintest of smiles came and 
went—•“ save it up till the holidays, 
and then have it out.” 

The smile came again, while the 
pair stood in silence before him. 
Was he possibly recalling, long 
before their time, that famous fight 
of his in his own second term, 
when Ginger Morgan had tried to 
stuff his mouth full of jraper, and 
he had stood up to that notorious 
juvenile bruiser and fought him to 
a standstill in Frobisher’s boot-hole? 
Was the memory of that day return¬ 
ing to Jardine ? Was he remem¬ 
bering how he and Ginger had both 
to miss tea and steal instead to the 
kitchen to beg some raw beef which' 
they put on their swollen eyes, in 
great amity ? And perhaps it came 
back to his mind—as so often it had 
done—that that fair and square 
battle began his close friendship 
with Morgan, which had knitted 
them together through four years at 
school, and was fresh and keen still, 
though Morgan was out in the world. 

“ Old man, do you remember our 
fight in the boot-hole ? ’* 

Who knows ? Very likely Jar- 
dine’s next letter to a certain young 
subaltern serving his country in 
India would begin in that way, 
‘before it went on to recount how 
all precedent had been broken by 
a fight in the reading-room. 

So Jardine smiled. They won¬ 
dered why he was smiling ? They 
washed he would go on smiling. 
But he did not. His pleasant fea¬ 
tures reassumed their grave cloak. 

“ I won’t have fighting,” ho said. 
“And you’ve boil been here -osg 
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enough to know that no noise or 
scrapping is allowed in the reading- 
room.” 

He studied Tadworth. 

" Your lip is a beastly sight. 
You go off to the Matron and ask 
her to give you something for it.” 

Soppy Tadworth returned a 
pinched, twisted smile. He fancied 
that Jardine had finished. But 
Jardine had not. 

“ And come to me after break¬ 
fast. The pair of you.” 

“ Come to me after breakfast.” 
From the lips of a prefect no invita¬ 
tion more ominous could be issued. 
On the lips of the Captain of the 
School it v r ore doubled terrors. 
“ Come to me after breakfast ,” that 
time-honoured formula whereby 
generation after generation of East- 
borough culprits have been and for 
ever will be summoned to judgment. 
Summons that gives them a night to 
think over their sins and dwell ap¬ 
prehensively on Nemesis, veiling her 
features; and gulf or interregnum 
discreetly imposed between the 
crime’s commission and its atone¬ 
ment.' For the punishment will not 
be too hasty and sharp when the 
punisher also has had the night to 
think over it. 

Having uttered the verdict, Jar¬ 
dine made them tidy the room, 
replacing the papers which were 
strewed all over the floor, and dis¬ 
missed them just as the Houses 
were ringing for Prep. 

Soppy departed moodily, sulkily, 
raging ; maliciously intent on “ get¬ 
ting his own back,” as after Prep, he 
confided to Lubbock and Brougham. 

When Garry took his books out 
and sat down to them he had re¬ 
gained his outward composure, but 
his mind was in tumult. Fiercely 
he was rejoicing that he had struck 
Tadworth, and thereby put an end 
to an intolerable position. For, just 
as a mighty vessel is launched at a 
touch, so his blow had shattered 
the gates of restraint and flung 
them asunder to the decisive 
struggle. 

It had had to come. No longer 
could he go on bearing in patience 
every kind of molestation- and 
insult. His endurance had snapped, 
and he would not call it back now. 
For this he saw. It was either him¬ 
self or The Conclave. Either he 
must knuckle under to them—with 
all that meant in surrendering 
Feddon to their mercies—or he 
must make them knuckle under to 
him. - One or the other. 

He did not mean to climb down. 

Either he or The Conclave must 
come out “top dog.” 

He meant to come out top dog. 

Deep in these thoughts, with his 
clear, steady eyes on his book, of 
which he was not for once taking 
in a word, Garry brooded through 
the hour of Prep. 

He could not have translated his 
thoughts into so many words. He 
was not aware that it was tempera¬ 
ment, his inner self, the disposition 
with which he was born, that had 
taken up arms. He was not con¬ 
scious that the same thorough¬ 
going nature which never rested 
until it saw a job through, which 
had kept him so stubbornly at work, 
although the incentive to work had 
been extinguished, was now roused 
to go through to the end with this 
quarrel' thrust upon him. 

All that Garry could have put 
into words was this. That he had 
carried the war into Tadworth's 
territory, and that there he would 
pursue it until Soppy gave in. 

CHAPTER 30 
According to Snipple 

A fortnight later Snipple is 
** writing up his diary. He has 
never neglected it for so long before, 
and now has any amount of arrears 
to make up. Watch him at work, 
his tongue half in and half out, and 
snuffling now and then in a satisfied 
way, well pleased with himself. 


If his version of some of the in¬ 
cidents recorded is possibly a trifle 
difficult to recognise, let us remem¬ 
ber that he is writing for his sisters' 
consumption and, glancing over his 
shoulder, read as he writes. 
....This morning Garry and Tad¬ 
worth had to go to Jardine after 
breakfast. When Soppy got out of 
bed he looked simply ghastly. You 
could see he’d woken up in a 
regular funk. He was off his feed at 
breakfast, so I had his bacon. 
We’ve got a new sort now, fat and 
lean bits in turn ; but I think it’s a 
swizzle that men have only two 
pieces. But I had four with Soppy’s 
and good juice with it, and guessed 
Garry might give me his. But he 
gobbled it up. Then after breakfast 
they set off. They wouldn’t speak 
to one another, and we all of us 
watched them go, and wished them 
good luck. There’s a little ass called 
Button who’s .got a pal a doctor, 
and he advised Garry to put some 
beeswax on his palms. “ Or, if 
you can’t get beeswax,” he said, 
“ blacking’s not a bad thing." But 
I don’t think Garry did, though 
Soppy had a shot. Soppy put butter 
on. It’s half margarine, really, but 
it made them too shiny, so he 
licked it off, and wanted to try 
bacon greese, but I hadn’t any 
left. ... 

A gentle smile irradiates the 
scribe’s face. A smile of remem¬ 
brance. But then it departs very 
suddenly. For he has remembered 
how Soppy got even the very next 
morning by appropriating his bacon 
to square the account. But he 
crushes the memory down and 
carries on gamely, 

. . . Off they went to Jardine, 

and we waited for them to come 
back. Lubbock said they’d get 
four ; but Brougham said six. When 
they got back they hadn’t been 
handed at all. 

He pauses again. He wonders 
if he had better explain that at 
Eastborough they speak of a person 
being “ handed ” when he has 
received an official caning. But 
he must have used the expression 
often at home. And, anyhow, he 
cannot start notes to his diary. 
“ It’s not,” he declares to himself, 
" like our old Caesar books with 
notes that you’ve got to keep turn¬ 
ing to the end for.” So he lets 
“ handed ” pass as it is. And 
proceeds with his story. 

. . . they hadn’t been handed 

at all. They just got a warning ; 
and Soppy came back, grinning all 
oyer his face. Then a rum thing 
happened. Garry went up to him 
and told him he was going to get 
gyp ; he and all The Conclave were 
going to get gyp, unless he chucked 
behaving like a cad. . . 

Snipple stops again, to look at his 
watch. It is a wrist watch which 
he swopped for a Stamp Album with 
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Gigshott. When Gigshott’s uncle 
had made him a present of it it 
had been guaranteed to do its job 
for two years. And unquestionably 
it went sometimes. But sometimes 
it didn’t. 

For example. If watches could 
have gone in for Athletic Sports 
this watch of Gigshott’s would have 
easily won all the long jumps. It 
could jump from nine in the morn¬ 
ing to seven at night without, as 
Button always said, turning a hair. 
It could also, however you wound 
it, stop dead at sight, and no amount 
of shaking would start it again. 
After a rest of this sort, off it would 
gallop. 

That may be why Gigshott had 
swopped without any argument 
the moment that Snipple, who 
knew nothing of its whimsies, had 
cast eyes on it; and envied ; and 
urged to exchange. But Snipple 
was getting up to its little tricks 
now. 

He gives it a sour glance. It 
shows half-past eleven. He is sure 
that it can’t be only that, time in the 
morning, and equally sure that it 
isn’t that time at night. He wishes 
that there was a clock in the 
day-room. (There used to be, he 
remembers, when he first came. 
But when the men began chucking 
darts and things at it, and Toppin 
Min. took the front off to see how 
it worked, The Maypole had the 
bit that was left removed.) 

Well, Snipple grows rattled. He 
knows that time is flying on, and 
he has such a lot to write yet to 
get up-to-date. So he does some¬ 
thing, to save time, which he has 
never done yet. He makes a 
bracket and runs the last dozen 
days together, finishing off his 
fevered account like this: 

Well, ever since Garry told Soppy 
Tadworth that, he (1 mean Garry) 
has been changed. The Maypole 
was telling us the other day about 
what truculent meant. Well, 
Garry’s been that. He’s been 
fierce. He’s ferocious and savage. 
One night he scragged Soppy Tad¬ 
worth in the West, and it’s jolly 
lucky for them I was there to stop 
them. Another time he went hard 
for Nightingale and Lubbock, till 
Lubbie had to come to me for pro¬ 
tection. After the Sports last week, 
when Garry won the Junior Mile 
and Brougham wanted to have a 
squint at the pot, Garry jumped 
down his throat, and said he’d 
nothing to do with him. You never 
saw a man changed so. It’s all that 
old row ; but they say he’s trying 
to force The Conclave to know 
Feddon, and to force old Soppy to 
beg Feddon’s pardon for something. 
There are always scraps in the day- 
room now Garry's like this. He’s 
swotting like anything, too ; that’s 
the funny part of it; but he is 
getting into hot water with all the 
House prefects, because he never 
lets us have peace in the day-room. 
Everyone knows that he’s got to 
leave after next term, and start as a 
lift boy—the boys who work lifts 
up and down. The other day I was 
poking some fun about that when 
that little cheat, Gigshott (he 
swindled me over a watch) flared 
up at me, and was fearfully fresh 
about it. What’s it got to do with 
him ? I don’t know. I said to him, 
“ Look here, Gigshott, you cry pax 
and beg my pardon.” Then he and 
Button went down on their knees 
and apologised. If Garry had been 
there I'd have made him apologise, 
too. Because he’s going to be a lift 
boy that’s no reason why I should 
stand check. Anyhow I’m jolly 
glad that this term’s nearly ended. 
For this row between Garry and 
Tadworth and his crowd is two 
thick. 

Snipple reads this through. He 
has left nothing out. At least, he 
has left out nothing according to 
his notions. His sisters will never 
know how much he has added which 
the precise historian would have told 
differently. He blots it lovingly; 
then closes the hook. But he re¬ 
opens it to record his final con¬ 
clusion. 

Yes (he writes), it’s good biz we 
break up next week. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Witty Beggar 

D eb Amschel of the Red Shield 
^ * the pious German-Jewisl 
banker who was to found the 
great house of Rothschild, sat in 
his quiet office in the Frankfort 
Ghetto, and pondered on the 
strange way's of mankind. Sud¬ 
denly he heard a commotion in 
the ante-room. 

As he reached the door he saw 
his confidential clerk pushing a 
curious-looking customer outside. 

" I only want to say one word 
to his Honour,” the visitor 
insisted ; " just a single little 

word, I do assure you.” 

The banker called to his clerk. 

“ Stop a moment,” he said ; 
and, to the visitor," Well, sir ? 
So you want to say just one 
word to me ? ” 

" That is all, Reb Amschel, if 
you will grant me that favour.’’ 

“ Let him come inside,” said 
the banker. “ And now, sir, 
what is it that you have to say? ” 

" Gemara,” said the visitor. 

Now the Gemara is the most 
sacred book of the Jewish people, 
save only the Bible and the 
Talmud. But what could the 
man mean by saying Gemara ? 

“ Explain yourself, my 
friend,” said the -banker. ” I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

For answer the stranger raised 
one finger and placed it to his lips. 

Reb Amschel smiled. " Very 
well. I release you from y'our 
promise. You may speak more 
than one word to me.” 

" But that’s all I want to say-," 
said the other. “ Gemara, Reb 
Amschel; Gemara.” 

" Yes, yes,” said Reb Amschel. 
" I’ve heard that. But what 
does it mean ? What does it 
stand for ? ” 

A cunning gleam came into 
the visitor’s ’ eye. “ Ah, now 
I’ll tell you. Take the initials 
of the Hebrew letters. Gimmel, 
(G), Mem (M), Resh (R), Aleph 
(A). What do they stand for ? 
Whyq in plain Jewish-German, 
“ Guten Morgen, Reb Amschel 
(Good-morning, Mr. Amschel)." 

” That’s very polite of you,” 
said Reb Amschel. " But I 
think you must have something 
more to say to me than Good¬ 
morning, eh ? Come, out with 
it 1 What is it ? ” 

" Gemara again,” said the man. 

" And what does it stand for 
this time ? ” 

Again the cunning smile. “If 
you must know, it does mean 
something different. It stands 
for Gib Moos, Reb Amschel 
(Give money', Mr. Amschel).” 

Touched by the beggar’s wit, 
the banker opened, a drawer and 
took out four gold pieces. 

The man nodded his thanks, 
went to the door, and suddenly 
turned and spoke once more. 

" Gemara,” he sp.id. 

“ What ! Again ? " cried the 
banker. “ What on earth does 
it stand for now ? " 

“ The same letters,” said the 
beggar, "buta different meaning. 
This time it’s Gib Mehr, Reb Am¬ 
schel (Give More, Mr. Amschel).” 

And as the appeal was so witty 
there was nothing for it but Reb 
Amschel must give more. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ I can’t remember the words of 
that new song,” a girl remarked. 
“ Ah! ” put in her father, 
who hated noise. “ All you’ve 
got to do now to make the home 
happy is to forget the tune 1 ” 

£3 0 0 

What Am I ? 

M Y whole is a useful article. 

Is found in every house. 
Behead me, I form part of you, 
Also part of mouse. 

Cut off my head again, I’m that 
Which you would find you’d need 
If placed within an air-tight place; 
My friends, to this give heed. 

Solution next week 
□ 0 0 
In the Same Cast 

David garrick, the actor, was 
once stopped in a London 
street by a man in very' ragged 
clothes. 

“ Hullo, Garrick, don’t you know 
me ? ” said the man. 

“ I am afraid I do not,” replied 
Garrick. 

“ But we used to act together 
at Drury Lane,” replied the tat¬ 
tered one. 

“ Is that so ? ” exclaimed Gar- 
lick. “ In what play ? ” 

“ In Hamlet. I took the part 
of the cock, and crowed behind 
the curtain.” 

0B0 
Not Feeling Chirpy 

“ Tf I groan,” sighed a Cricket, 

' “ alack, 

It’s because of this painful attack. 
Though the stove’s piping hot, 
It’s lumbago I’ve got, 

And I can’t chirp with aches in 
my back! ” 

0 0 0 
Built-Up Names 

A LARGE bird and a big stretch of 
water give a town in Wales. 
Winnings and a name given to 
important towns give an English 
painter. 

A liquid and a crossing give an 
Irish county. 

A dangerous weapon and a reply 
meaning yes give a big Eastern port. 

A metal and the man who works 
it give a famous author. 

Solutions next week 

0 0 0 


Come-Alive Characters 



“ And when one travels who can tell 
What perils may betide ? ” 

The Stamp assured him all was right; 

Said he, “ Why this to-do ? 

I’ll stick to you from first to last, 
And see you safely through! ” 


What is that which is above all 
human imperfections, and yet 
shelters and protects the weakest 
and wickedest as well as the wisest 
of mankind ? A hat. 

0 0 0 
A Financial Riddle 



“ J\fow, why,” laughed Snip, “ is 
Snorum like— 

The answer’s rather funny— 

A man who is about to cash 
A little cheque for money ? ” 

“ 1 know! ” cried Snap, whose wits 
are sharp, 

“ My mind is not a blank, sir. 
Because, as yonder snowdrift shows, 
He’s gone into a bank, sir 1 ” 
000 

W HY > s it impossible to have 
the last word with a chemist ? 
Because he always has a retort. 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Tebbutt ? 

This name, like a host of others 
including Tebbitt, Tibbies, 
Tipple, Tidball, Tidbold, Tudball, 
Deeble, Dipple, Debutt, and Dyball, 
comes from the personal, or 
Christian, name Theobald, which 
was a great favourite in the Middle 
Ages. In the course of centuries the 
word has been changed almost out 
of recognition, and its variations 
have been different in different 
parts of the country. 

0 0 3 

Slippery Information 
As a steamer was approaching 
Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
an old lady on board said to one 
of the sailors: 

“Young man, can you tell me 
what that white stuff is on the 
mountains ? 

“ Snow, madam,” replied thesailor. 
“That is what I thought,” 
said the old lady, looking puzzled; 
“ but one of the passengers has 
just told me that it is Greece.” 

3 0 0 

The Anatomy of Humour 

HE cannot be complete in aught 
Who is not humorously prone: 
A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 

0 0 0 
The Dreamer 

The teacher had spent most of 
the afternoon talking to the 
children about bad habits. She 
suspected that one little boy was 
not paying much attention, so she 
said to him: 

“ Thomas, what is it that we 
find very easy to get into and very 
hard to get out of ? ” 

“ Bed,” replied Thomas, as he 
awoke from a daydream. 

0 3 0 

Buried Plants 

Jn each of the following sentences 
a plant is hidden: 

Nero sentenced many to death. 
This age of fuss and hurry. 
Write to Tom at Oban. 

Never defer neighbourly actions. 
Send for Rose, Mary, and Anne. 

Solution next week 

BBS 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Puzzle in Rhyme. Thunder 
Do You Know Me? GaS*pipe 
What is it ? Ink-ling 
Who Was He ? 

The Great Philosopher was Aristotle 


Jacko Enjoys Himself 

J acko never minded liow slippery the pavements were. 

He was so nimble that, as he said, it took more than a bit 
of ice to knock him over. 

But other people weren’t so lucky, and one morning Jacko 
saw a big, heavy man come what he called a frightful cropper. 

“ No bones broken, I hope,” he said politely, handing the 
man his hat. 

" I’m bruised all over ! ” groaned the man. “ I shall have to 
go home. I’m much too bad to‘go to work today.” 

“ I’ll see you home,” said Jacko, grasping him by the arm. 
The man shook him off. “ I can manage by myself,” he said ; 
“ but I should be glad if you wotdd run down to my place of 
business and tell them that I shan’t be coming in today.” 

Jacko was only too delighted 
when he found out where he had 
to go. The man was a telephone 
operator, and Jacko thought it 
was a splendid chance of seeing 
the inside of a telephone exchange. 

He started off down the street 
at a terrific rate, and rushed into 
the Post Office in such a hurry 
that he collided with a lady who 
was hurrying out with her arms full 
of parcels, and sent them flying. 

She wasn’t at all pleased about it ; 
and neither were the Post Office 
officials, who were all very busy, 
and hated a disturbance. 

“ Telegrams farther up the 
counter," growled one of the men, 
going on with what he was doing 
and not listening to what Jacko had to say. And when Jacko 
went farther up the counter he was told that parcels were 
round the corner to the left; in fact, he soon gave up asking 
anybody the way, and went through the first door he saw, 
which luckily took him into the telephone exchange. 

Jacko’s face lit up. “ This looks like some fun,” he said. 
All the telephone operators were sitting at their instruments 
with metal things over their cars, and none of them paid the 
least attention to Jacko. At last he saw an empty place and 
slipped into it. - ■ ; 

“ Coo ! I’ll do that fat man’s work for him ! ” he said. ; 

No sooner had he put on the ear-pieces than a bell rang, 
and a voice said : “ I want Monkeyville 503.” 

“ Right you are, sir,” answered Jacko. 

But a few minutes later the bell rang again, and the same 
voice said angrily: “ I asked for Monkeyville 5 ° 3 > an< l y° u 
have given me the wrong number.” 

“ Sorry you've been t-r-r-oubled,” sang out Jacko. And he 
fumbled about with the switchboard and had another shot at 
getting the right number. 

But the hell rang once again, and a furious voice shouted, 
“Wrong number again! Call the supervisor! Ill 

But Jacko didn’t wait to hear any more. He slipped off the 
stool and fled. The voice was his father’s ! 



The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Enemy of All Men 

There is perhaps no tendency 
in our character that we have to 
watch so carefully as the desire 
to give way to slackness. 

Once a great man of business 
asked an intelligent foreigner, 
who had travelled over the 
greater part of the world, 
whether he had observed any 
one quality which more than 
another could be regarded as a 
universal characteristic of men 
all over the world. His answer 
was in broken English. 

" Me tink dat all men love 
lazy 1 ” 

" Right. I fight laziness every 
day of the week myself,” came 
the swift answer. “ I am afraid 
slackness is always an enemy; 
which has to be crushed over and 
over again.” 


translation cf the paragraph on the left 

L’Ennemi de tous les 
Hommes 

II n’exislc peut-etre dans notre 
caractcre aucunc tendance qu’on 
doive surveiller avec plus de soin 
que celle de s’abandonner a la 
parcsse. 

Un jour, un grand commer5ant 
demanda a un ctranger intelli¬ 
gent, qui avait parcouru une 
grande partie du monde, s’il 
avait observe une qualite qui, 
plus que toute autre, put etre 
consideree comme s’appliquant 
univcrsellement a tous les hommes 
de la terre. Sa reponse, en anglais 
ecorche, fut: 

“ Moi trouve que tous les 
hommes aiment paresseux.” 

“ C’est juste. Moi-meme je 
luttc contre la paresse tous les 
jours de la semaine,” fut la 
replique rapide. “ Je crains bien 
que la paresse ne soit toujours 
un ennemi, qu’il taut ecraser a 
plusieurs reprises.” 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Noah’s Ark 

D obin certainly had had more 
A Y than his share of presents 
for Christmas. He had a fairy 
bicycle ; a box of bricks with 
which lie could build houses 
and churches and bridges ; a 
jazz band ; and a farmyard 
complete with wagons and hay¬ 
stacks, a fanner and a dairy¬ 
maid, cows, sheep, and horses. 

So delighted was Robin with 
everything that lie forgot all 
about his old friends who had 
served him so faithfully— 
Jacko the monkey, Jumbo the 
elephant, whose trunk was a 
bit wobbly, Spot the woolly 
dog who only had one eye, and 
old wooden Dobbin who had 
one leg missing. 

For days these poor old toys 
lay in the nursery in a corner, 
for the toybox was full up and 
their little toy hearts ached as 
they watched Robin with his 
new playthings. 

Then, one cold, snowy night, 
when Robin was asleep, Spot 
cuddled up to Jumbo. 

“ I wish Robin would put us 
in a cupboard where we could 
keep warm,” he said. 

“ I’m afraid he has forgotten 
all about us,” sighed Jumbo : 
“ but once I saw a Noah’s Ark 
in Robin’s cupboard. It would 
be just the right place for us.” 

So up to Robin’s bedroom 
crept the toy animals. Jumbo 
helped Spot because he could 
not see very well, and Jacko 
helped the lame horse. They 
stopped outside Robin’s bed¬ 
room door to make sure that 
he was asleep, then in they 
crept. Jumbo lifted the roof 
of the ark with his trunk, and 
one by one they climbed in 



He forgot his old friends 


Then Jacko pulled down the 
roof to keep out the draught, 
and they all went to sleep. 

The next morning Robin’s 
mother said, “ Robin, I’m 
going to give your old Noah’s 
Ark to the roadsweeper’s little 
boy. You never play with it.” 

“ All right,” said Robin, who 
was building a bridge. 

So off went the Ark full of 
animals to the roadsweeper’s 
little boy. He was delighted, 
though the toys were old and 
broken; and he took care to 
tuck them away each night 
when he had finished playing 
with them, and made them 
qmte happy again. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
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SNOW IN DEVON • DROPPING FOUR MILES • ROME’S GIANT HORSE 


Concrete Rises in the World—The strange-looking objects 
that we see in this picture are claimed to bathe tallest con¬ 
crete masts in the world and stand at Dessau, in Germany. 
They are made in two pieces, which are fitted together 


A Fine Memorial—This striking statue of Beethoven, by the 
Neapolitan sculptor Francesco Jerace, was unveiled at the open- 
ing of the new concert hall of the Naples Conservatoire. It 
is almost a century since the composer died. See page 6 


The Horses that Look Down on Rome—Here is one of the huge horses of a new quadriga 
being hoisted into position on the Palace of Justice at Rome, while a workman stands on its back 


Dropping Four Miles—A Canadian at Calgary, Alberta, re¬ 
cently dropped over 20,000feet, or nearly four miles, from 
an aeroplane in flight. Using a special parachute, he took 
nearly 17 minutes to reach the ground, drifting six miles 


Two in the Snow—One of these two jolly little skiers at St. Moritz, in the Swiss Engadine, 
seems to have got into difficulties, but a helping hand will soon put things right, no doubt 


Snow in Sunny Devon—In spite of its mild climate Devon has had its share of snow this 
winter, and here we see a train arriving at Lynton after having been held up by snowdrifts 


The Great Lakes in Winter—On the other side of the Atlantic severe winters are the rule, a3 
this scene on the Qreat'Lakes shows. A fleet of freighters is ploughing through the ice 







































